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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


We publish this month the Navy League Prize 

ee Essay, to the writer of which, Mr. J. N. Hampson, 

of 6, Old Quebec Street, London, W., has been 

awarded the sum of £50, contributed jointly by the Navy League 
and THe NationaL Review. Sir John Colomb—one of the 
pioneers of the modern science of sea power—kindly undertook to 


‘act as referee, and in making his award wrote the following 


explanatory letter to Mr. Trower, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Navy League :— 


“ House of Commons, 
“16th May, 1898. 

“ Srr,—In accordance with your request made on behalf of the 
Committee of the Navy League, I have duly weighed and con- 
sidered the relative merits of the essays submitted in competition 
for the prize of £50 offered by the Navy League for ‘A type- 
written essay or story of not more than 10,000 words giving a 
forecast of the probable effect upon the United Kingdom of an 
indecisive war against two first-class Powers, it being borne in 
mind that ocean cables would probably be cut before war was 
declared, and that the price of bread would rise to at least one 
shilling per loaf.’ 

“Having regard to the fact that the object of the Navy League 
in offering this prize was to obtain for publication an essay or 
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story calculated to promote public appreciation of British Naval 
requirements and to popularize knowledge of the magnitude of 
the problems embraced in the maintenance of our sea-supremacy, 
I award the prize to No. 29, the essay marked ‘Aut Nunc aut 
Nunquam.’ 

“T hope it may have the widest possible circulation, not only in 
the United Kingdom but throughout our Empire, the outlying 
portions of which, whether Colonies, Dependencies, or Spheres of 
Influence, are as much concerned in sea-security as the Mother 
Country. It is to be hoped that by such means the Governments 
and the subjects of the Queen abroad will come to recognize the 
necessities imposed on them, not merely by their loyalty but by_ 
their self-interest, of joining with the people at home in providing 
the means, in proportion to their wealth and resources, for main- 
taining the sea-going and sea-keeping fleet necessary to put 
British supremacy at sea beyond the risk of its ever being 
contested. 

“ Doubtful sea-supremacy invites contest which in any case must 
be, for our Empire, pregnant with tremendous issues beyond the 
scope of human power to forecast. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“Joun C. R. Cotoms. 

“ H. Szymour Trower, Esq., 

“ Chairman, Executive Committee, 
“Navy League.” 


Sir John Colomb alludes to “ doubtful sea-supremacy,” the con- 
sequences of which are so well worked out in Mr. Hampson’s 
comprehensive, able, and suggestive essay. We need not 
recapitulate them here, but we cannot help thinking that the 
reader will inevitably ask himself, whether our Cabinet is justi- 
fied in running the tremendous and needless risks described 
by the essayist, at a time when the assumed contingency 
of a war with France and Russia is by no means remote. 
Leading Cabinet Ministers have recently made grave and gloomy 
references to the international outlook, and almost every peroration 
reminds us that we shall have to put forth all our strength in order 
to hold our own. We are further counselled “to husband the 
resources of the nation for serious emergencies,” and not to 
squander them in “quixotic enterprises.” And yet at such a 
crisis the Chancellor of the Exchequer is permitted to “squander 
away” a part of the tobacco-tax which, so far as we can ascertain, 
will be pocketed by a handful of plutocrats. Was there ever 
a more “ quixotic enterprise”? Our whole future depends upon 
our navy. As to that there are no two opinions. We are 
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running behind in battleships, and several of our battleships now 
are actually armed with muzzle-loading guns! We have never 
had enough cruisers. We are short of bluejackets; we are terribly 
short of lieutenants; our repairing docks will take years to build at 
the present rate; without more destroyers our coaling-stations will 
be in jeopardy. Our reserve is perilously small. We need every 


farthing we can spend on Sea Power. Is this the moment to 
endow tobacconists ? 


The war between the United States and Spain has 
naturally been the chief topic of the past month, 
_but being abundantly dealt with by Admiral Colomb and Mr. Low 
it does not fall within our province here. Regularity has been its 
principal characteristic up to the time of writing, and although the 
air is thick with rumours of impending surprises, we believe the 
expected will continue to happen. It is now clearly seen that 
the United States completely overmatch Spain in every single 
respect except individual bravery, in which neither nation could 
be eclipsed by any other. But in resources, ingenuity, numbers, 
efficiency, thoroughness, and dogged determination to miss no 
opportunity, there is no comparison between the coinbatants. 
Spain never stood an outside chance of serious victory, and she has 
no prospect of retrieving her position as the war drags on. It 
may drag on indefinitely, for the American Army is only in the 
raw material stage, and until the finished article is ready the 
Administration will not be so foolhardy as to risk preliminary 
reverses in Cuba where Spain has a large if a wasted force. It is 
perhaps conceivable that the Federal Army, now being fashioned, 
may never see active service ; for if the responsible people in Spain 
had their way she would now make overtures for peace on the 
basis that she keeps her fleet, as well as the Philippines, while 
surrendering Cuba—the future of Puerto Rico to be the subject © 
of negotiation. The advisers of the Queen Regent know that 
they are engaged on a forlorn hope, from which nothing but 
calamity can ensue, but they dare not make the first advances 
for fear of the wrath of the Spanish people, who have been 
fed with official lies about their army and navy for years past. 
Should the United States make any peace proposals they would 
probably be most acceptable to Madrid, and the Spanish politicians 
would tell their fiery compatriots that America had been so punished 
in war as to be clamouring for peace, and something might come of it. 
The problem has, however, been tremendously complicated by 
Commodore Dewey’s unforeseen and most brilliant achievement in 
Manila Bay. The Sagasta Government dare not discuss the 
surrender of the Philippines, at any rate for the present and so 
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they are endeavouring to excite Europe over these islands. 
On the other hand, the Americans may ultimately find it as diffi- 
cult to withdraw their troops from Manila as we have found it to 
withdraw ours from Egypt. They may say to themselves, “ We 
cannot allow these islands to relapse into anarchy, especially 
remembering the glorious event by which we acquired them; it 
would be immoral to return any colony, once emancipated from 
Spanish rule, to that hideous dispensation ; it would be undignified 
to hold an auction among the Great Powers; none could accept 
them as a gift without the risk of war with others; the only 
solution is that we make an American Egypt of them.” It will 
readily be seen how the gallant Commodore has shot the problem 
with difficulties, and while his victory has convinced the Spanish 
Cabinet of the madness of prolonging the war, it has introduced 
a new element which renders that conviction exceedingly difficult 
to act on. The desire for peace exists in high quarters in Spain 
—whether it can be acted on time alone will show. 


After a long and most painful illness, borne with 
Bg ee lll the utmost heroism and watched with heartfelt 

sorrow by the whole nation, Mr. Gladstone passed 
peacefully away at Hawarden Castle on Thursday, May 19th, 
having attained the great age of eighty-eight. It is customary 
in this country to canonize the departed, and within reason the 
custom is salutary, if only as a discipline to the living, but it has 
occasionally happened that a severe strain is imposed on men’s 
chivalry when they suddenly find themselves called upon to 
recognize all the cardinal virtues in some politician whose aims 
and methods were, and ever would be, abhorent to them. Unless 
our political contests have degenerated into mere shains, and they 
are certainly moving that way, it is not wholesome for Radicals to 
prostrate themselves at Conservative shrines or vice-versa, and no 
honest man is justified in throwing stones at an absentee from 
these emotional exhibitions. Fortunately no one is called upon to 
play the hypocrite on the present occasion. Mr. Gladstone was 
beyond all shadow of doubt the most eminent Englishman of his 
day and generation, and was probably the most remarkable man 
who ever engaged in public affairs in any country. We question 
whether it would be extravagant to say that he is the greatest 
political leader the world has yet seen. The loss of such a personality 
impoverishes not a Party or a nation, but the civilized world. That 
is being universally recognized, and all loyal Englishmen are called 
upon to do honour to fame that increases the fame of their own 
country. This is no place or time to review Mr. Gladstone’s 
amazing career, to appreciate his strenuous statesmanship, or to 
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hazard a forecast of his place in history. Probably no man living is 
sufficiently detached to undertake any of these tasks, and they will 
be transmitted to posterity as a legacy of unending discussion. Let 
us to-day be content with the simple record that an illustrious man 
has departed whose like none living will ever look on again. 


We are unable to do justice to the unique demon- 
aon Sere strations of sorrow and admiration evoked from 

every corner of the planet by the news of Mr. 
Gladstone’s death. A great political hero had been removed, and 
his passing profoundly stirred mankind. Nowhere, perhaps, was 
the universal feeling more strikingly displayed than in the House 
of Lords—a chamber with which Mr. Gladstone had been in almost 
continuous and ferocious conflict, and whose death-warrant he 
signed on the eve of his retirement from politics. However, 
the Upper House, which personifies the dignities of our public 
life, never fails to rise to a great occasion, and Parliamentary history 
records few more impressive episodes than the obeisance paid by 
the Lords to their illustrious enemy. On May 20th Lord Salisbury, 
the Premier and Leader of the House,rose to propose a motion that 
was unanimously carried :—“That a humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that the remains of the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone be interred at the public charge, and that a monument 
be erected in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, with 
an inscription expressive of public admiration and attachment, and 
of the high sense entertained of his rare and splendid gifts, his 
devoted labours in Parliament and in great offices of State, and to 
assure Her Majesty that this House will concur in giving effect to 
Her Majesty’s directions.” Lord Salisbury commended the motion 
to the House in a few admirably chosen words :— 

** Mr. Gladstone’s history, his merits, his wonderful authority, have been dwelt 
upon by many tongues and many pens, and I need not repeat them here; but the 
point which seems to me remarkable, and which, I think, will attract the attention 
of foreign nations, perhaps more than any other, is the universal assent of all per- 
sons, of all classes, and of all schools of thought in doing honour upon this sor- 
rowful occasion to a man who has been more mixed up in political conflicts than 
probably any man in his generation. The controversies of the past are so far 
forgotten that there is no difference of feeling or of opinion in the honour 
which we may pay to the great statesman, or in our desire that that 
honour should be duly displayed before the eyes of the world. What is the 
cause of this unanimous feeling? Of course, he had qualities which dis- 
tinguished him from all other men; and you may say that it was his transcen- 
dent intellect, his astonishing power of attaching men to him, and the great 
influence he was able to exert upon the thought and convictions of his contem- 
poraries, But these things, which explain the attachment, the adoration of those 
whose ideas he represented, would not explain why it is that sentiments almost 


as fervent are felt and expressed by those whose ideas were not expressed by his 
policy.” 
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Lord Salisbury enquired to what is the wider 

‘Se regard due? Surely not “to anything so far 

removed from the common feelings of mankind 

as the abstruse and controversial questions of the policy of the 
day.” Rather— 

‘*Tt was that men recognized in him a man guided—whether under mistaken 
impressions or not it matters not—but guided in all the steps he took and in 
all the efforts he made by a high moral ideal. What he sought was the achieve- 
ment of great ideals, and whether they were based on sound convictions or not, 
they could have issued from nothing but the greatest and the purest moral aspira- 
tions, and he is honoured by his countrymen because through so many years, 
across so many vicissitudes and conflicts, they have recognized this one charac- 
teristic of his action which has never ceased to befelt. He will leave behind him, 
especially to those who have followed with deep interest the history of his later 
years-—I might almost say of the later months of his life—he will leave behind 
him the memory of a great Christian statesman. Set up necessarily high, from 
which the sight of his character, his motives, and his intentions were so situated 
that they would strike all the world, he will have left a deep and most salutary 
influence on the political thought and the social thought of the generation in 
which he lived, and he will be long remembered, not so much for the causes in 
which he was engaged, or of the political projects that he favoured, but as a 


great example, to which history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian 
man.” 


Lord Kimberley, the Leader of the Opposition, who described him- 
self “as the only person now remaining who sat in all the Cabinets 
over which Mr. Gladstone presided,” closely echoed the Premier's 
tribute :—*“It is, as the noble Marquess said, the appreciation of 
the moral qualities of the man, of the high-mindedness of his 
character, of the unvarying uprightness of his conduct, and of the 
sense which the nation feels, as the noble Marquess justly said, that 
in him we have lost not merely a statesman of great power and 
great reputation, but that we have lost a man who set an example 
to all who occupy high places in this country, and to all the people 
of this country, whether high or low, of a life nobly spent, pure in 
its intentions and pure in its conduct, and which, I agree with the 


noble Marquess, will hereafter be considered a bright example to 
this nation.” 


The Duke of Devonshire, “a supporter, a colleague, 

Roaek? y. and an opponent of Mr. Gladstone,” made an ap- 
propriate allusion to the Home Rule split in 1886, 

when the Liberal Unionists severed their connection with their 
former leader :—“ But although it was not in the character of 
Mr. Gladstone to shrink from letting his opponents feel the full 
weight of his blame or censure when he considered blame or cen- 
sure was deserved, I can truly say that I can recall no word of his 
which added unnecessarily to the bitterness of that position. My 
Lords, deeply as we regret the difference of opinion which caused 
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the separation between Mr. Gladstone and so many of those who 
had been his most devoted adherents, we never doubted, and we do 
not doubt now, that in that, as in every other matter with which 
during his long public life he had to deal, he was actuated by no 
other consideration but that of a sense of public duty, and by his 
conception of that which was in the highest interests of the 
country.” Lord Rosebery, who is known to have held a very 
special personal relation to Mr. Gladstone, entered upon a far more 
elaborate encomium than any of his fellow Peers. It was the sort 
of speech the descriptive reporter delights in, and was described by 
that enthusiast as “ modelled and delivered in accordance with the 
best traditions of Parliamentary oratory.” But to our humbler 
taste, though it contained fine touches and undoubtedly came from 
the heart, there was too much style about it and too little sim- 
plicity. The other speakers gave the impression of expressing 
what they felt at the moment, but Lord Rosebery was more 
laboured, and conveyed the idea that he had charged his memory 
with a well-rounded panegyric. However, “as Mr. Gladstone’s last 
successor in office, and as one who was associated with him in 
many of the most critical episodes of the last twenty years of 
his life,” Lord Rosebery is entitled to pay his homage to his 
political master in his own way. After affirming that we are too 
near Mr. Gladstone to see his intellect, character, and career in 
their true proportion, he said:—“They are, at any rate, too 
vast a subject to treat on such an occasion as this. I may, at 
any rate, at least cite the words, which I shall never forget, which 
were used by the noble Marquess when Mr, Gladstone resigned the 
oftice of Prime Minister, ‘that his was the most brilliant intellect 
that had been applied to the service of the State since Parlia- 
mentary Government began.’ That seems to be an adequate and a 
noble appreciation.” 


Lord Rosebery presented a stimulating side of 
Mr. Gladstone’s character in his love of man- 
hood :—* There was no expression so frequently on Mr. Gladstone’s 
lips as the word ‘manhood.’ Speaking of anyone, he would say, 
with an accent which no one who heard him could ever forget, 
that so-and-so had the manhood to do this, and so-and-so had the 
manhood to do that. And no one, I think, who has heard the 
converse will ever forget the supreme scorn with which, employing 
the negative phrase, he would remark that so-and-so had not the 
manhood to do that, or so-and-so had not the manhood to say this. 
It was obvious from all he said and did that virile virtue, the 
meaning of which he comprehended—the courage, righteous 
daring to disdain odds against you—that that virile virtue of 
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manhood was that which he put first. . . . Mr. Gladstone 
was the bravest of the brave. There was no cause so hopeless 
that he was afraid to undertake it. There was no amount of 
opposition that could cow him when once he had undertaken it.” 
Turning to another aspect of his theme, Lord Rosebery described 
the four years that had elapsed since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
from public life, as “a preparation for his death ”—both for the 
nation and himself :— 


‘* Had he died in the plenitude of his power as Prime Minister, would it have 
been possible for a vigorous and convinced Opposition to allow to pass to him 
without a word to be said, the honours which are now universally conceded 
to him? Hushed is the criticism, hushed are the controversies in which he took 
part. Hushed for the moment is the very sound,of Party conflict. I venture to 
think that that is a notable fact in our history. It was not so of the elder Pitt ; 
it was not so of the younger. It was not so of the elder Pitt, in spite of his 
tragic end, his unrivalled services, and his enfeebled old age. It was not so of 
the younger Pitt, in spite of his long Parliamentary services to the country, and 
his absorbed devotion to the State. I think we should remember that it is 
creditable not merely to the man but to the nation.” 


After a touching allusion to Mrs. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery con- 
cluded his splendid tribute with a stately peroration :— 


‘* And yet, my Lords, putting that one figure aside, to me, at any rate, this is 
not an occasion for absolute and entire and unreserved lamentation. Were it 
indeed possible so to protract the inexorable limits of human life that we might 
have hoped that future years, and even future generations, might see Mr. Glad- 
stone’s face, and hear his matchless voice, and receive the lessons of his unrivalled 
experience, we might, indeed, grieve as those that have no hope ;_ but that is not 
the case. Hehad long exceeded the span of mortal years. His later months had 
been months of unspeakable pain and distress, He is now in that rest for which 
he sought and prayed, and which was to give him relief from a life which had 
become a burden. Surely this should not be an occasion entirely for grief, when 
a life so prolonged to such a limit, so full of honour, so crowned with glory, has 
come to its termination, The nation lives that produced him, The nation that 
produced him may yet produce others like him ; and in the meantime it is rich 
in his memory, rich in his life, rich, above all, in his animating and inspiring 
example. NordoIthink that we can limit this benefit to our own country 
and toour own race. Itseems to me that if we may judge by the papers to-day, 
it is shared by and it is in the possession of all civilized mankind, and that 
generations yet to come will through many long years look for encouragement in 
labour, for fortitude in adversity, for the example of a splendid Christianity with 
constant hope and constant encouragement, to the pure, the splendid, the dauntless 
figure of William Ewart Gladstone.” 


By a strange irony of fate, whereas the House of 

THE House OF Lords surpassed itself in rendering homage to an 
illustrious enemy, the tributes from the House of 

Commons, of which Mr. Gladstone had been the idol, and which 
had witnessed his greatest triumphs, were distinctly inferior. 
Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the House, though a delightful debater, 
rarely shines on State occasions, when slip-shod speaking makes 
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an audience feel uncomfortable. Moreover, he was far from 
well, and he had hampered himself with copious notes—in 
his case a sure prelude to failure. Fortunately he has one great 
Parliamentary gift denied to Mr. Gladstone. When he has spoken 
worst he reports best. Mr. Balfour proposed a motion akin to that 
presented to the other House, with the difference that the 
Commons were asked to “make good the expenses” of the public 
funeral and monument, in which the Lords were invited to “concur.” 
Mr. Balfour declined to discuss Mr. Gladstone “as a politician, as a 
Minister, as a leader of public thought,” but dwelt on him as “the 
greatest member of the greatest deliberative assembly, which, so 
far, the world has seen.” 


‘* Sir, I think it is the language of sober and of unexazggerated truth to say 
that there is no gift which would enable a man to move, to influence, to adorn an 
assembly like this, that Mr. Gladstone did not possess in a supereminent degree. 
Debaters as ready there may have been, orators as finished. It may have been 
given to others to sway as skilfully this assembly, or to appeal with as much 
directness and force to the simpler instinct of great masses in the country ; 
but, Sir, it has been given to no man to combine all these great gifts as they were 
combined in the person of Mr. Gladstone. From the conversational discussion 
appropriate to our work in Committee to the most sustained eloquence befitting 
some high argument and some great historic occasion, every weapon of 
Parliamentary warfare was wielded by him with the sureness and ease of a per- 
fect, absolute, and complete mastery. 1 would not venture myself to pronounce 
an opinion as to whether he was most excellent in the exposition of a somewhat 
complicated budget of finance or legislation, or whether he showed it most in the 
heat of extemporary debate. At least this we may say, that from the humbler 
arts of ridicule or invective to the subtlest dialetic, the most persuasive eloquence, 
the most cogent appeals to everything that was highest and best in the audience 
he was addressing, every instrument which could find place in the armoury 
of a member of this House he had at his command without premeditation, and 
without forethought, at the moment and in the form which appeared best suited 
to carry out its purpose.” 


Mr. Balfour recalled a scene in “an outworn and 
half-forgotten controversy ” twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Gladstone was placed in the difficult position 
of opposing “the united and vigorous forces of his opponents” 
having behind him “the irritating and somewhat timid sympathy 
of his friends” :—“ In this debate Mr. Gladstone had to speak, not 
once, or twice only, but several times; and it was not until hour 
after hour had passed in this preliminary skirmishing that, to a 
House hostile and impatient, and utterly weary, he got up to pre- 
sent his case with that conviction that he was right, which was his 
great strength as a speaker in and out of this House. I can never 
forget the impression it made on my mind. Asa feat of physical 
endurance it was almost unsurpassed; as a feat of Parliamentary 
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courage, of Parliamentary skill, of Parliamentary endurance, and 
Parliamentary eloquence I believe that it was almost unique. Sir, 
alas! let no man hope to be able to reconstruct from our records 
any living likeness of these great works of genius. The words, 
indeed, are there, lying side by side with the words of lesser men in 
an equality as if of death; but the spirit, the fire, the inspiration 
are gone, and he who could alone revive, he who could alone show 
us what these works really were, or reproduce them for us, has now 
been taken away. We who thus heard him know that though our 
days be prolonged, and though it may be our fortune to see the 
dawn or even the meridian of other men destined to illuminate 
this House and to do great and glorious service to their Sovereign 
and their country, we shall never again see anybody, never again 
in this assembly see any man, who can reproduce for us what Mr. 
Gladstone was—who can show to those who never heard him how 
much they have lost.” Sir William Harcourt, as Leader of the 
Opposition, seconded the motion in a type written tribute—a pro- 
ceeding that would have scandalized its subject. The motion 
was unanimously agreed to, but it was understood that Mr. Red- 
mond and his friends remained outside the House, their loyalty 
to the memory of Mr. Parnell forbidding them to accord honour 
to that of Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Chamberlain has made an interesting experi- 

Aue DISEASE ment which has already produced striking results, 
though whether it will be ultimately successful we 

are not competent to say. In any case, it is noteworthy and 
requires careful watching. The enterprise consisted in a responsible 
Minister’s declaring on a public platform some of the sentiments 
en foreign affairs which have found expression in private circles 
during the last few weeks. It was a daring performance, but the 
Colonial Secretary usually knows what he is about, and his critics 
would do well to suspend their condemnation until the mischief 
caused by his “indiscretion” is more apparent than it is so far. 
The Birmingham Town Hall was the field of Mr. Chamberlain’s ex- 
periment, the audience being composed of the Grand Committee 
of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association. He commenced 
by defending with his accustomed vigour and dexterity the actions 
of the Government, maintaining that if foreign nations took their 
cue from those who charge our foreign policy with weakness and 
vacillation, they would “make a great mistake. They would find 
that courteous diplomacy and moderate language, and even grace- 
ful concessions are not incompatible with a firm maintenance of 
the honour and essentialsinterests of the country.” This vindica-~ 
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tion, however, was merely the preface to the body of the speech, 
which continued thus :— 


*“* Now I want, according to my manner, to submit to you a plain statement of 
the situation as it appears to me. Ours isa democratic Government. We gain 
all our strength from the confidence of the people, and we cannot gain strength 
or confidence unless we show confidence in return, and therefore, to my mind, 
there is no longer any room for the mysteries and the reticencies of the diplomacy 
of 50 years ago. You must tell the people what you mean and where you are 
going if you want them to follow you, I do not mean to say that I can tell you 
all the details of secret negotiations, That, of course, would be absolutely absurd, 
and would make negotiations impossible. But the plain issue and the main 
principles and the particulars of the problems with which we have to deal—those 
might be stated in language to be understanded of the people, and I would take 
the judgment of the people upon them just as soon as I would take that of the 
wisest diplomatist in the world.” 


With the lucidity of crystal Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to explain 
“the crux of the situation,” which is that ever since the Crimean 
War, Great Britain has pursued a policy “ of strict isolation” 
without seeking allies and without attracting friends. In this way 
we have avoided “entangling” engagements and “have escaped 
many dangers,” but we have had to accept “ the disadvantages that 
go with such a policy,” the principal drawback being the general 
suspicion aroused by those who are “willing that other people 
should draw the chestnuts out of the fire for them.” While in 
the past successful, this policy of aloofness is now confronted by 
“a new situation.” 


‘* All the powerful States of Europe have made alliances, and as long as we 
keep outside these alliances, as long as we are envied by all, and suspected by all, 
and as long as we have interests which at one time or another conflict with the 
interests of all, we are liable to be confronted at any moment with a combination 
of Great Powers so powerful, that not even the most extreme, the most hotheaded 
politician, would be able to contemplate it without a certain sense of uneasiness. 
That is the situation which I want you to have in view, which you must always 
have in view, when you are considering the results of the foreign policy of any 
Government in this country. We stand alone, and we may be confronted with 
such a combination as that I have indicated to you,” 


Having diagnosed the disease as “ isolation,” Mr. 

ies Chamberlain proceeded to prescribe the remedies. 
He had no difficulty in drafting his first prescrip- 

tion, nor is there any doubt as to its popularity with the patient :— 
“What is the first duty of a Government under these circum- 
stances? I say, without hesitation, that the first duty is to draw 
all parts of the Empire closer together, to infuse into them a spirit 
of united and of Imperial patriotism. We have not neglected that 
primary duty. We have pursued it steadfastly and with results 
that are patent to all the world. Never before in the history of 
the British Empire have the ties which connected us with our 
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great Colonies and dependencies been stronger; never before has 
the sense of common interests in trade, and in defence and in war, 
never before has the sense of these interests been more strongly 


felt or more cordially expressed.” Mr. Chamberlain’s next remedy 
is known as “ The Anglo-Saxon Alliance” :— 


** What is our next duty? It is to establish and to maintain bonds of permanent 
amity, with our kinsmen across the Atlantic. They area powerful and a generous 
nation. They speak our language, they are bred of our race. Their laws, their 
literature, their standpoint upon every question are the same as ours; their 
feeling, their interest in the cause of humanity and the peaceful development of 
the world are identical with ours. I do not know what the future has in store for 
us. I do not know what arrangements may be possible with us, but this I know 
and feel—that the closer, the more cordial, the fuller and the more definite these 
arrangements are, with the consent of both peoples, the better it will be for both 
and for the world. And I even go so far as to say that, terrible as war may be, 
even war itself would be cheaply purchased if in a great and noble cause the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack should wave together over an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. Now, it is one of the most satisfactory results of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
that at the present time these two great nations understand each other better than 


they have ever done since more than a century ago. They were separated by the 
blunder of the British Government.” 


Now, we think that no serious student of public opinion in Great 
Britain, will question the popularity of Remedy No, 2. Let us 
remember, however, that its application involves the assent, not 
merely of stray sections of another nation, but the hearty concur- 
rence of that nation as a whole; in other words, a revolution in 
American public opinion, and of any such revolution there is so 
far no serious evidence. Is it not suspicious that hitherto almost 
the only persons in the United States who have responded to the 
demand for an Anglo-American alliance, are the very persons who 
let us in over the Arbitration Treaty, for which they alleged the 
whole American people were panting? These well-meaning 
marplots having been responsible for one perilous fiasco, are 
quite capable of promoting another; but there is a respected 
adage, “Once bitten twice shy,” which the British people will do 
well to bear in mind. There is no reasonable prospect of “an 
Anglo-Saxon alliance,” and if the Washington and London Govern- 
ments mutually beguile one another into any “alliance ” negotia- 
tions, they will commit a gratuitous blunder, for their proposals will 
be summarily rejected by public opinion in the States. It is 
generally conceded that the arbitration fiasco had a mischievous 
effect upon Anglo-American relations. How infinitely more 
damaging would be an alliance fiasco. On the one hand, the 
average American would feel that the British Government had 
endeavoured to entangle him in a disadvantageous arrangement 
to further British interests, while the Englishman would say, “ It is 
impossible to maintain decent relations with a country where the 
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Government is invariably overruled by the people.” As we value 
friendly relations with our American cousins, let us cease to discuss 
an alliance until we hear that Mr. Bryan, eg., has espoused the 
cause in his native city of Lincoln, Nebraska, with an enthusiasm 
equal to that displayed by Mr. Chamberlain in the Town Hall of 


Birmingham. As it takes two to make a quarrel, so it takes two 
to make an alliance. 


Our relations with the United States have im- 
Ware Fiasco! Proved this year, and there will be a further 
improvement as soon as London editors learn that 
New York is not America, and that New York spectacles give an 
utterly distorted and false impression of American affairs. Every 
American outside New York, i.e, }4ths of the American people, 
resents this British way of looking at their country. From the 
British point of view it is incredibly foolish, and is the cause 
of many of our misunderstandings. That, however, is another 
story. What we are concerned for the moment in enforcing is, 
that though clippings from New York papers may encourage our 
enthusiasts to think that they have a mandate from the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world to contract an alliance, no such an alliance is 
on the horizon. The vast majority of the American people have 
given no thought to the project, nor are they likely to do so, unless 
ill-advised journalists or Governments persist in forcing it to the 
front, in which case, as we have pointed, we shall have an inevita- 
ble fiasco. An Anglo-Saxon alliance offers no serious solution of 
the problems propounded by Mr. Chamberlain, and probably for 
that very reason he suggested a supplementary or alternative 
foreign policy. Coming to the regions where British policy is said 
to have been checked, he dismissed Armenia and Crete, which 
“would have infallibly brought about precisely one of those com- 
binations which I have indicated to you as possible,” had a “ more 
active interference” been resorted to by this country. While, as 
regards China, the Government could not fairly be accused of 
having failed in foresight :— 


‘“‘ Everybody has foreseen, everybody has known—not for the last few months, 
but for many, many years—that it was the persistent ambition and the continu- 
ous policy of Russia to extend her Eastern dominions southwards, to have an ice- 
free port for her trade, and an ice-free harbour for her safety. Nobody was 
ignorant of that. The Government knew it as well as the man in the street.” 


The expected happened, and Russia did go down to Port Arthur and to Ta-lien- 
wan. As to the way in which Russia secured that occupation, as to the represen- 
tations which were made and repudiated as soon as they were made, as to the 
promises which were given and broken a fortnight afterwards, I had better 
perhaps say nothing except I have always thought that it was a very wise 
proverb, ‘‘ Who sups with the Devil must have a long spoon.” 
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This last remark was greeted with “laughter,” but the observa- 
tion had better have been left unsaid, and Mr. Chamberlain would 
be the first to own that British statesmen say things on platforms 
which they bitterly repent afterwards. Russian statesmen escape 
all such temptations, and they must make allowances for their 
less fortunate contemporaries. Mr. Chamberlain defended the 
lease of Wei-hai-wei as being the suitable and sufficient response 
to Russia’s appropriation of Port Arthur. Otherwise :—“ We 
might have declared war on Russia. We might for a year or two 
have held Port Arthur against Russia, but we have no military force 
there to back us and no frontier in China. I am one of those who 
think that for any country there are worse things than war; there 
is loss of honour ; there is loss of those interests which are so vital 
to the security of the existence of the nation. But, in any case, I 
hope I am sensible enough never to give my voice for war unless 
I can see at the commencement of the war, a fair probability that 
at the end of the war the objects of the war will have been 
obtained.” . , 


Having thus led up to a hypothetical war with 
Russia, from which Great Britain could not hope 
to reap advantage, for “without allies we cannot 
seriously injure Russia, although it may also be true that she 
cannot seriously injure us,” Mr. Chamberlain pointed the in- 
evitable moral ;—“ If that is the case, it is a case which deserves 
the serious consideration of the people of this country. It is 
impossible to overrate the gravity of the issue. It is not a ques- 
tion of a single port in China—that is a very small matter. It 
is not a question of a single province; it is a question of the 
whole fate of the Chinese Empire, and our interests in China are 
so great, our proportion of the trade is so enormous, and the 
potentialities of that trade are so gigantic, that I feel that no more 
vital question has ever been presented for the decision of a 
Government and the decision of a nation, and for my part I have 
tried to-night to state clearly and without exaggeration the con- 
ditions of the problem that we have before us. I think you will 
see that it is complicated enough to preclude all hasty judgment. 
One thing appears to me to be certain. If the policy of isolation, 
which has hitherto been the policy of this country, is to be main- 
tained in the future, then the fate of the Chinese Empire may be, 


REMEDY 
NUMBER THREE. 


-probably will be, hereafter decided without reference to our 


wishes and in defiance of our interests. If, on the other hand, we 
are determined to enforce the policy of the open door, to preserve 
an equal opportunity for trade with all our rivals, then we must 
not allow jingoes to drive us into a quarrel with all the world at 
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the same time, and we must not reject the idea of an alliance with 
those Powers whose interests most nearly approximate to our 
own.” This passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech created 
a sensation in Europe, where it is taken to indicate that Great 
Britain hereby renounces that policy of “splendid isolation” 
glorified last year. That she has become a convert to the view 
that a nation without allies is as forlorn and powerless as a man 
without friends. That British statesmanship confesses that it 
has been on the wrong tack, and finally bows to the superior 
wisdom of the founders of Dual and Triple Alliances. There is, 
at the same time, some scepticism as to whether Great Britain 
really means honest business, or whether she is merely preparing 
some ingenious contrivance by virtue of which, though nominally 
her allies, other countries will continue pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire for her. For we must always bear in mind that though, 
in her foreign policy Great Britain may be as simple as a child, she 
enjoys the reputation of Machiavelian cunning. If we make any 
move, however innécent or even accidental, every nation in Europe 
is on the qui vive to detect some deep laid design against its 
interests. 


Mr. Chamberlain has startled and puzzled the 
Continent which realizes that, while he alone is 
responsible for the language of his speech, it ex- 
pressed the views of his colleagues in the Cabinet. We in this 
country, however, should realize that this pronouncement was 
intended primarily for home consumption. Our Government had 
no idea of issuing an announcement to the world at large that 
Great Britain is in search of an ally, and that her backing is on 
offer. Rather was it desired to intimate to the British people that 
the time has come for them to re-consider the settled policy of 
“avoiding entangling alliances.” Let us look for one moment 
at the subject from the purely British point of view. We have 
never been able to appreciate the prejudice against alliances 
which is alleged to animate the British people, and which has 
dominated British policy for many years. Nor do we believe 
the policy of isolation to be the fruit of calculation and foresight. 
It was probably an accident which has developed into a blunder. 
Some politician, more fluent than his fellows, invented the 
epithet “entangling” to discredit some particular alliance, and 


THE REIGN OF AN 
ADJECTIVE. 


this word became a convenient brickbat to throw at any alliance, . 


and ever since it came into vogue it has put all alliances “outside 
the pale of practical politics,” and successive generations of states- 
men have simply declined to entertain any serious proffer of 
foreign friendship, for fear of giving the orators of the Opposition 
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an opportunity of using the fatal word. A boastful and barren 
proclamation of “splendid isolation” has held the field, while 
behind the scenes, advantageous offers made to Great Britain 
by the one really great nation in Europe, have been steadily 
declined. The latest of such episodes was very recent, and 
the conduct of our Government was hardly courteous. Con- 
sequently a nation friendly in disposition has been converted 
into a vigilant and aggressive opponent of our diplomacy in every 
part of the globe. Our Press, which is patriotic enough to take a 
hint from the proper quarter, has been tacitly encouraged to pour 
hatred, ridicule, and contempt upon the nation in question, and 
upon her Sovereign, who, when all is said and done, is a man who 
always knows what he wants and generally gets it. As a result, 
Germany is now settling down into enmity, and the German 
Emperor has changed from a warm admirer of England into a hot- 
headed opponent. Will any reasonable man maintain that British 
interests have been fortified thereby, or that they would have 
suffered had we stood in with Germany as she desired? Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech is a crushing answer to those who mow and 
jibber about “ entangling” alliances, and a complete condemnation 
of the policy of isolation. But what a situation! At the eleventh 
hour we are told that this nation has been nursing a dangerous 
delusion, and that she is incapable of defending her interests unless 
she can enlist an ally, while it is not obscurely hinted that the 
very nation who has repeatedly sought our alliance and been re- 
buffed for her presumption, would be our most valuable ally! 
However, as long as we are thought to be Machiavelian it, perhaps, 
does not matter much what we really are. 


Home politics are as dead as a door nail, and 
Sir W. anne neither the passing of an Irish Local Government 
Lorp Rosrsery. Bill, of “a large and liberal character,” by a 

Unionist Government, nor significant gains by the 
Opposition at bye-elections, cause even a momentary flutter of excite- 
ment. The decline of Sir William Harcourt and the rehabilitation 
of Lord Rosebery are perhaps worth a passing word. The position of 
the former has become positively pathetic. He clings tenaciously to 
his titular leadership of the Opposition, but his Party has no faith 
in him, and does not follow him with any zeal. And there is un- 
doubtedly a growing desire among the Radicals to depose him. 
Unless Sir William Harcourt’s friends are candid with him and 
persuade him to desist from the impossible task of leading unwilling 
followers, there will be disagreeable developments in the autumn, 
and candid people who are not his friends will make the matter 
clear. For the active section of the Opposition who are stimulated 
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and strengthened by every victory in the country, are absolutely 
resolved to check the Parliamentary dry rot which they credit to 
the absence of leadership. They feel that outside the House of 
Commons their prospects are generally improving, and that great 
masses of electors who have hitherto voted Unionist are now 
abstaining or boldly supporting the Radical candidate. But in the 
House of Commons they realize that their position is going from 
bad to worse. One and all are saying “ we can do nothing under 
Harcourt.” We hazard the prediction that prior to next Session a new 
Leader of the Opposition will be chosen. Side by side with the Har- 
court mutiny is to be noted a Roseberyrevival. So far,Lord Rosebery 
has flatly refused to be “revived,” and if: he is wise he will persist 
in his refusal. Should he yield and resume the leadership now, 
he would find himself beset with intrigue and treachery, and as 
he suffers from super-sensitiveness he would probably make a 
second and final exit from public life. On the other hand, should 
he judiciously stand aside, nothing can prevent him from being 
Prime Minister in the event of his Party returning to power, for 
the simple reason that there is no alternative Premier. With 
the Party firmly in power and resolved to stay there, Lord Rose- 
bery as Premier would be master of the situation. One way and 
another the next few months should be interesting. 


It has been stated that this question is settled, and 
cel ln the Figaro declared that a formal convention had 

been signed by the British and French Govern- 
ments. This, however, is altogether premature. The Press is 
always in a hurry. Governments have to be slow. All that has 
happened is, that the Commissioners in Paris have reported to their 
respective Governments the results of their discussions. It is 
probable that the lines of a settlement are in sight. One fact has 
emerged. The French are prepared to evacuate Boussa. That is 
something, though we do not regard this as a concession. The 
circumstances of their seizure of Boussa amounted to a flagrant 
breach of faith with England: in Europe this would have 
constituted an act of war. The circumstances were, that at the 
time of its seizure there was an agreement between the British 
and French Governments that, pending the Bida campaign 
then being waged by the Niger Company, the troops of neither 
country should occupy any portion of territory which was within 
the range of the Arbitration Commission negotiations at Paris. 
This was a favourable arrangement for France, and it may be said 
that Boussa was already established as within the British sphere. 
No sooner had the British Government given a pledge that such 
territory would be respected, than Lieutenant Bretonnet descended 
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the Niger from Ilo and seized Boussa. We are accustomed to be 
called “ Perfide” by our witty neighbours, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more perfidious act than this. The King of Boussa, who 
had long been a subsidized vassal of the Niger Company, piteously 
appealed to its officers for help. The senior executive officer of 
Leaba wrote to the Governor: “The King still holds to the agree- 
ment that his predecessor made with us. I told his messenger that 
we had referred the question to the Government of the Queen and 
that they must have patience.” The chief difficulty of coming to 
an amicable settlement with France has been that, having seized 
Boussa in the manner described, she has actually demanded com- 
pensation for evacuating it. We have always held that the evacua- 
tion of Boussa should have preceded all negotiations whatsoever : 
and that Lieutenant Bretonnet’s raid from Ilo to Boussa should 
have been disavowed. 


We have every confidence in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
_... MR. management of the West African Question. He 
CHAMBERLAIN’S F ‘ 
Fremyess. _ has been firm without menace. He has recognized 
throughout that there is a necessity for some con- 
cession on our part, and he earnestly wishes to keep the peace, but 
not peace at any price. It is probable that some concession may 
be made by us on the east coast of the Niger above Ilo. The 
French covet that country much, and if the Sokoto kingdom be 
better defined as the result, and Lieutenant Bretonnet’s raid be 
disavowed, we can afford the sacrifice. Nikki is distinctly within 
the Hinterland of Lagos, and its surrender will be a greater con- 
cession on our part ; but we say if this seems a fair arrangement, 
and if Lugard’s treaty may be disregarded, let it go. The Figaro 
must be entirely misinformed in its statement that “we (the 
French) shall have two ports on the Middle Niger.” There 
can be no question of ceding any such ports. What, then, 
is a question upon which concessions may be made, is 
that of affording trade routes across Lagos from Dahomey to 
the Lower Niger, upon which French bonded warehouses may be 
established. This, of course, is no surrender of territory. It is 
merely facilitating the establishment of commerce by other nations 
as well as our own—a principle we have never grudged. Some 
concessions we may also make in the Hinterland of the French 
Ivory Coast where we occupy Bona: we may surrender this in 
return for the expansion northward of our Gold Coast Hinterland 
up to the twelfth parallel. Wa and Leo would thus be recognized as 
within the British sphere. The claim to Wagadugu may have to be 
abandoned. We have pushed our concessions to the utmost in order 
to maintain peace. If we have ever felt warlike over this question 
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it is not on account of the territorial value of Boussa and Ilo, but 
because we have been so affronted and defied by African France, 
while the Government seated in Paris has offered no redress or 
apology. Monsieur Hanotaux’s earnest desire to remain on friendly 
terms we are assured of. The result of the last General Election 
has probably left him freer to act on his own views. 


The national interest must not be diverted from 

é jraenrnd the work we are engaged in on the Nile. The 
Anglo-Egyptian Army may now be said to be 

reposing on the laurels it won at the Battle of Atbara. As the 
details of that battle have only arrived since the publication of 
our jast number, it may not be amiss to consider some of its 
features. The most satisfactory one was probably the behaviour of 
the black troops under their British officers. An officer who was 
in charge of Sudanese troops writes :—“ Whilst we were halted for 
one-and-a-half hours in attack formation opposite the Dervish 
position, at about 600 yards from the Zariba, whilst our artillery 
was shelling the place, I could see by the faces of our blacks that 
they had the utmost confidence in the arrangements for the fight, 
and they were content to sit or kneel and watch the shells 
bursting for as long as we cared to keep them waiting, then 
when the word to advance was given, and the whole line of 
deployed battalions (three British on the right and six Sudanese 
on the left) made for the Zariba, our blacks followed their British 


and black officers without a doubt in their minds that we should 
carry the enemy’s position.” 


The Dervish camp turned out to be honey-combed 
DERvist with small trenches which were occupied by 
DISCIPLINE v. . 
Ancio-EcypmTiAn. riflemen, and each man had provided shelter for | 
himself, and frequently for his donkey. The 
Dervish camp was about 1,200 yards long, and each of the three 
brigades took about 400 yards of it, starting from the desert side 
and all making straight for the Atbara river, so as not to fire into one 
another inside the Dem or camp, the depth of which was, also, about 
1,200 yards. The Dervishes stuck to their trenches with marvellous 
pluck. The Dervish discipline is brutal, but it is effective. 
Desertion is practically unknown, notwithstanding that we offer a 
reward for it. Mahmud was able to control the fire of his army 
for a whole hour during the bombardment. It was the same at 
the battle of Abu Hamed. The Emir Mahomed El Zain who com- 
manded there, and who was captured, said afterwards that he lay 
low in order to equalize the superiority of British weapons. At 
200 yards the Remington is as good as the Martini, Mahmud 
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acted on the same principle. What beat them both was 
the steady disciplined advance of our drilled battalions, a pro- 
ceeding they had never seen or imagined. In 1883-5 we used to 
fight in squares always waiting to be attacked, with cumbrous trans- 
port camels in the middle, so we had little or no mobility. Now 
we are fighting an enemy armed with rifles, and who, in consequence 
of the acquisition of these weapons, has taken to fight on the 
defensive. It is not cowardice, but the weapon which has made 
him adopt these tactics. The old headlong rush of half-naked 
spearmen was perhaps the more formidable foe, he had, however, 
to be fanatical enough to glory in his death. To draw any con- 
clusions from the battle of Abu Klea is quite fallacious. 
The square formation belongs to the past—let us hope 
it is no longer needed. We have in our six Sudanese battalions 
and in our Egyptian Artillery, a native force which it has taken 
many years to create, but which nothing native in Africa can stand 
against. The Dervishes fought most gallantly at Atbara. They 
stuck to their trenches, and 1,300 dead bodies were counted inside 
the Dem itself, 200 in the dry river bed and pool of Atbara, about 
1,500 more wounded got away and died in the bushes on either 
side of the river. Their entire loss must have amounted to 3,000. 
Plenty of provisions were found in the Dem, which disposes of the 
stories of impending starvation. 


a The chief points to note in the Battle of Atbara 

FEATURES OF are :— 

THE BATTLE. 1 The excellence of Sir Herbert Kitchener’s Com- 
missariat and transport arrangements at a point thirty miles off 
his line of communications. 

2. The extreme accuracy of the leading of four large brigades (of 
four battalions each) in a night march to a position which was 
concealed, but had to be struck at dawn. 

3. The evenness with which the task allotted to each of the 
three assaulting brigades was apportioned. No brigade and no 
battalion had the lion’s share. 


After the victory of Atbara the Anglo-Egyptian 

Forwarp. army returned to summer quarters at Berber : the 
Dervishes are probably no nearer than at the 

Shabluka Cataract. The remnants of Mahmud’s “ invincible” 
army have retired up the Atbara towards Andaraman and Kassala ; 
while a portion made its way back to the Nile across forty miles of 
desert. The effect of the defeat on the Khalifa and on the populace 
of Omdurman cannot yet be ascertained. The former has taken all 
the steps he can to minimize its effect. Operations have to be sus- 
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pended on our part until the Nile has risen sufficiently to become 
navigable. It is sincerely to be hoped there will be no hesitation 
about immediately pushing on to secure the waterway right up to 
the Great Lakes. We have to join hands with our Indian troops 
from Uganda in the neighbourhood of Dufilé. One battalion of 
Sudanese troops on the gunboats would be sufficient force; the 
smaller it is the better, on account of provisioning. After the fall 
of Khartoum and Omdurman we have a free hand and a splendid 
opportunity. We could cut our way through the sud, that tangled 
weed that chokes the otherwise navigable Upper Nile, and clear a 
commercial route up to Wadelai, two, probably three, years before 
the Uganda railway is completed. From the East Coast for 
hundreds of miles things have all to be carried on human backs 
into the interior. By the Nile route nothing need be carried on a 
man’s back. Camels can work the cataracts from Beddin to Dufilé. 
All we have to do is to bring up boat builders and to build boats 
and to keep on building them, launching them and then creating 
intercourse throughout a vast country where intercourse has hither- 
to been restricted to raids and slave catching, and in which 
no one could own either a boat or a wife with any 
certainty when there was a stronger neighbour. If we are 
prompt and masterful we should be able to build boats 
above Dufilé for Lake Albert Nyanza before the rainy season of 
1899. The Uganda railway cannot reach Victoria Nyanza till 
1903 at the earliest. By that time both routes will be wanted and 
several branch ones besides. Sir Samuel Baker urged that this 
should be undertaken 30 years ago and no one cared. What would 
not the French give to be in our position, or any great nation ? 


The Zola case has been postponed on a technical 

In France. point. Monsieur Labori (Zola’s counsel), when it . 
was coming off at Versailles, raised the question 

of the Court’s jurisdiction, and gave notice of an appeal to the 
Court of Cassation. The subsequent proceedings were a scandal. 
The Procureur-Général (the highest judicial officer in France) 
actually delivered himself of the following diatribe on M. Labori’s 
application :—‘ Condemned by the Seine jury, and fleeing before 
the Seine-et-Oise jury, MM. Zola and Perreux will not be tried 
to-day, but their cause is judged. The law will reach you in spite 
of all your subterfuges.” We commend to the perusal of our 
readers an article tpon the whole Dreyfus scandal published 
further on. In the meantime it has been proved in a law court 
that the Esterhazy letter, which contained such infamous remarks 
about the French Army, and which he declared to be forgeries, are 
authentic. It is becoming clearer every day that the unfortunate 
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Dreyfus is being punished for crimes committed by the infamouS 
Esterhazy! The whole civilized world is shocked, but the French, 
who are ordinarily anything but an impassive people, refuse to stir 
a little finger to redress a hideous outrage. Must this acquiescence 
in injustice be taken as a premonitory symptom of that 
national decay which is creeping along other branches of the 
Latin Race? In France the situation is strange. Politics have 
never been so flat—certainly not during this century—as .they are 
now. The believers in progress seem to have disappeared. 
Radicalism is extinct. There is no man and no aspiration. Mili- 
tarisin, Clericalism, and Materialism are the prevailing forces ; and 
the General Election which has just taken place expresses them. 
George Meredith’s lines are appropriate :— 


** We look for her that sun-like stood, 
Upon the forehead of our day, 
When in the shape of glad array. 

We see a vacant place, 
We hear an iron heel.” 


The following is the result of the General Election :— 


Republicans on ii — is oe ~ ... 253 
Radicals a rye ont ei ite sas isi ... 108 
Socialist Radicals ... wii es pes dite mal oie. Va 
Socialists... ie a Poo = inn ae in. on 
Ralliés sins a woe is i its its oe 
Conservatives sai jo ae wen sacs ia we «= 44 
Nationalists bac ui ae its am we aid 9 

581 


On the whole the Elections have been unfavourable to the 
Méline Ministry. Its reliable majority is reduced to twenty, 
exclusive of the thirty-seven Ralliés who cannot be relied on. 
The present Premier has been in power for two years and our 
papers are anxious to prepare us for his withdrawal—possibly be- 
cause he is a Bimetallist. We hope he will {remain—his zeal in a 
gcod cause is almost the only wholesome thing in France just now. 
M. Lebon, the Colonial Minister, Monsieur Goblet and Monsieur 
Jaurés and the Colonial group generally, consisting of Deloncle, 
de Mahy, F. Charmés, Monteil, and Delafosse have all lost 
their seats. In an international sense the General Election has 
been good, French jingoism being weakened. 


Mr. Theodore Morison, the son of the late James 
Sir SYED 


prams Cotter Morison, one of our most brilliant men of 
letters—contributes a striking memorial article to 

this number in honour of the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, than 
whom Her Majesty has never had a nobler subject. It would be 
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superfluous to add anything to Mr. Morison’s eloquent tribute, or 
to emphasize the splendid services rendered by its object to the 
State. Sir Auckland Colvin, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-west Provinces, has testified that Sir Syed Ahmad has done 
more than any man, English or native, to strengthen the British 
Empire in India. Under the circumstances it is only natural and 
right that Sir Syed Ahmad’s British admirers should desire to 
shew their regard and veneration for one of the greatest men of the 
century, by raising a permanent memorial in his honour, which 
would be presumably associated with the College of Aligahr—that 
University of learning and loyalty to which he devoted the last 
twenty-five years of his life. Mr. J. Parker Smith, M.P., House of 
Commons, Westminster, has kindly consented to act as temporary 
Treasurer of the Syed Ahmad Memorial Fund. 


We do not propose to belabour the currency pro- 
posals of the Indian Government. They have been 
extinguished by a universal shout of laughter, and 
it is always unprofitable to slay the slain. Indeed, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that no scheme ever put forward by any 
responsible Government has ever met with so scornful, derisive, 
and indignant a reception from men of business. To many minds 
currency controversies are repulsive in the extreme, and men are 
apt to shirk this branch of economics, though the most important 
of all. But “the business man in the street” can appreciate the 
amazing fatuity of the Westland policy which proposes to remedy 
the intolerable money stringency in India, not by increasing the 
supply of money, but by destroying some of the already insufficient 
supply i.e. by melting down rupees. This disgraceful proposition has 
been branded “ money murder” by Mr. William Fowler, Banker and 
Vice-President of the Gold Standard Defence Association, to 
whose active efforts to counteract the Indian Gold Standard craze, 
all who seriously care for the welfare of the three hundred 
million people inhabiting India, are greatly indebted. Those 
who are already alarmed at the blind manner in which 
a blind British Cabinet has followed a blind Indian Council 
on this wretched Indian business, need have no anxiety as 
to this particular project. It has already been politely but 
firmly intimated to Sir James Westland and Co. that their 
precious scheme is unacceptable. The “business man in the street ” 
is also learning one other thing, and his tardy awakening is fraught 
with incalculable future advantage to our Indian Empire. He 
sees that the establishment of what is called an effective gold 
standard in India can only be carried out at the risk and to the 
detriment of the British gold standard. And is not this obvious ? 


** MONEY 
MURDER.” 
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An “effective” gold standard necessarily involves the accumula- 
tion of a gold reserve—the Indian Government cheerfully suggest 
£20,000,000—which will be drawn from London as “ the only free 
gold market” in the world. The British gold reserve is already 
small enough to be a constant source of anxiety to the City, and 
any such drain upon it as is coolly proposed by a handful of 
officials in Calcutta—which would probably be the first of many 
nstalments—would cause such a rise in the Bank rate and such 
a general fall in all securities as to be tantamount to a panic. As 
a Director of the Bank of England remarked in the winter, “the 
Indian Government desire to transfer their monetary stringency to 
London.” He was right, but fortunately London is not seeking for 


& panic just now, and appears to be taking the necessary steps to 
avert it. 


We are anxious that our readers should under- 

An Act oF stand. that there is no quarrel between mono- 
metallists and bimetallists on the Indian currency 

question. Bimetallists have no desire to force any form of bi- 
metallism upon India, either the real bimetallism which existed in 
France until 1873, or the sham bimetallism known as “ the limping 
standard” which has existed in France since that date, and which 
has suddenly fascinated the Indian official mind. In France a 
vast mass of overvalued silver is kept at par with gold, by means 
of a large gold reserve and owing to the fact that France is a 
great creditor country with a constant balance in her favour.: 
India is a great debtor country with a heavy external gold debt, a 
somewhat precarious trade balance, and no gold reserve. If India 
tries to imitate France by adopting a bastard form of bime- 
tallism—which France would like to abandon for the real 
article—her fate will be similar to that of the frog who tried to 
blow himself out to the size of an ox. She will come 
to hopeless grief, and no bimetallist worth his salt would 
care to associate himself with such a peril on the chance of 
being able to fish in troubled waters. Bimetallists realize that 
Silver monometallism i.e. mints open to free coinage offers the only 
possible solution of the Indian problem. Monometallists on their 
side—with the exception of a few monomaniacs—feel that while 
the gold standard suits Great Britain, which is a rich country, 
it is wholly unsuited to India, which is a poor country. “Gold 
monometallism for Great Britain, Silver monometallism for 
India,” is their formula. A few fanatics desire that gold should 
“appreciate” indefinitely and general commodities should con- 
tinue falling in value. They would face an Indian Mutiny 
rather than abandon their craze for artificial cheapness, but 
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they are not the most influential monometallists, and their 
views will not prevail. Lord George Hamilton, the Indian 
Secretary, may wriggle as much as he likes; he may 
pack committees with officials; he may limit the scope 
of enquiry to exclude the silver standard; he may de- 
nounce the opening of the Indian Mints as “an act of lunacy”; 
but the more people look at the question, the more con- 
vinced they will become that “the act of lunacy” is an act of 
necessity, and order will be evolved out of the present chaos. As 
an eminent monometallist writes: “I am quite sure the Indian 
Government is in a wrong groove, and I see no course open to 
them but to re-open the Mints, with such precautions as are 
possible against sudden fluctuations.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN V. FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


THE student of history can hardly fail to be struck by a certain 
resemblance between the general political situation at the time of 
the outbreak of the late war with France and Russia, and that 
which obtained in 1778 when, during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, France made war against England, and was in the 
following year joined by Spain. The addition of Holland to our 
adversaries in the earlier war, in 1780, need not be taken into 
account, as that country was forced into war by England for her 
own purposes, and added nothing to the strength of the Allies. 
The resemblance between the general course of events in the two 
wars, and between the results, is less marked than that between the 
antecedent situations; but in each case the war was indecisive, 
England holding her own on the sea, though it needed the exertion 
of her utmost strength to enable her to do so. It is true in 1900 
England was not engaged in a struggle with any of her Colonies, 
but the position of affairs in South Africa, and the growth of racial 
antagonism between the English and Dutch elements throughout 
that country, in addition to native troubles, were such as to give 
the Government grave anxiety, and to necessitate the detention of 
a considerable number of troops in Cape Colony and the neighbour- 
ing British territories. In India, also, there was a spirit of unrest 
abroad, which arose from a variety of causes. The measures 
adopted to prevent the increase of the Plague in Bombay and the 
surrounding districts had aroused the opposition of the Hindus, as 
being contrary to their religious tenets, while a wave of fanaticism 
among the Mahommedans had resulted in the rising of the tribes 
on the Afghan Border in 1897, and the extensive operations of that 
and the following years. It is irrelevant to our purpose to enquire 
whether this wave of fanaticism was due to exaggerated reports of 
the Turkish victories over Greece in the early summer of 1897, and 
to the consequent supposition that the hour had arrived for a 
general rising of the Faithful and the extermination of the Infidels, 
or to any other cause. We have only to take count of the 
fact that there was a spirit of dissatisfaction abroad in India 
which, though the native army does not appear to have 
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been infected with it to any appreciable extent, and though 
the loyalty of the feudatory princes was shown by their 
offers of assistance in the frontier war, tended to produce a 
feeling of insecurity among Anglo-Indians, and which, when war 
broke out, prevented the movement of any large numbers of troops 
from India to other points of danger. We have reason, moreover, 
in the light of later events, to believe that the disaffected natives 
were encouraged in the idea that the Raj was coming to an end by 
emissaries from Trans-Caspian Russia. In the Nile Valley, again, 
though: the’ Anglo-Egyptian forces had occupied Khartoum in 
1898, the Khalifa himself was still alive, and his influence remained 
considerable, while the presence of more than one French expedition 
on the Upper Nile was making itself felt. 

As in 1778, so in 1900, England’s difficulty was her enemies’ 
opportunity ; but in other respects the parallel between the two 
sets of circumstances is still more striking. At the former period 
England’s wealth and prosperity were such as to arouse the fear 
and envy of less fortunate States. In the Seven Years’ War, 
which had terminated fifteen years earlier, she had conquered 
Canada from the French, and had also driven them out of India, 
thus acquiring one Empire in the West and another in the East at 
the same time. The navies of France and Spain had been driven 
from the seas, their sea-borne trade had been ruined, and their 
colonies had been taken, one after another, while the “trade of 
England increased gradually every year, and such a scene of 
national prosperity while waging a long, costly, and bloody war, 
was never before shown by any people in the world.”* So it was 
in 1900, with the difference that the interval since the last great 
naval war was in this case eighty-five years instead of fifteen. The 
commercial supremacy of Europe had been in the hands of Great 
Britain since the decline of Holland about the beginning of the » 
Kighteenth Century, and it had been put in a position, humanly 
speaking, of absolute security for a long time by the destruction of 
the French Navy in the war with Napoleon. During the eighty- 
five years of naval peace this supremacy had not only been main- 
tained, but had been enormously extended till it had spread over 
the whole world, and before the growth of the commercial spirit 
in Germany during the last quarter of the nineteenth century it 
had been without a formidable rival. During the same period the 
British Empire, as we now know it, had come into existence, and the 
several parts were being gradually drawn closer together by ties of 
kinship and common interest, while various schemes for a more 
formal federation, on a military, commercial, or legislative basis were 
afloat. Once more the wealth and prosperity of Britain excited the 

* Mahan, Jnfluence of Sea-Power upon History, p. 319. 
34* 
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cupidity of her neighbours, a fact which was evidenced not only by 
the outbreak of war with France and Russia, but still more markedly 
by the declaration of an Armed Neutrality of the other European 
Powers under German leadership, following the precedents of 1780 
and 1801, and the “ boycotting” of British trade. We cannot con- 
sider this rivalry either unnatural or inexcusable, for the foreign 
Powers would argue that so large a share of the world’s riches 
should not be in the hands of a single Power which, in their view, 
used its opportunities for its own selfish ends, and that other 
nations had as good a title as the British to the advantages of 
wealth. 

Another point of resemblance in the situations at the outbreak 
of the two wars is the relative strength of Great Britain and her 
adversaries. In the Eighteenth Century the standard of strength 
for the British Navy laid down by Hawke and his contemporaries 
had been equality with the combined fleets of the two Bourbon 
Powers, France and Spain ; and in 1889 Lord George Hamilton, in 
introducing the Naval Defence Bill, announced that the then exist- 
ing Government had decided that the navy must be kept at a 
strength equal to the combined fleets of the two strongest naval 
Powers on the Continent, these being France and Russia. This 
standard was verbally confirmed by successive Governments of 
both parties. In neither case, however, was the standard of 
strength laid down maintained, owing to causes into which it is 
not necessary here to enquire. Our adversaries, on the other hand, 
had in both instances been making special exertions to bring 
their naval forces up to such a state, both of numerical 
strength and of efficiency, as should enable them to meet the 
British fleet at least on terms of equality. Towards the end of 
the Seven Years’ War, Choiseul, seeing that the only hope for 
France lay in restoring the navy, devoted his energies to that end, 
and when he was dismissed from office in 1770, seven years after 
the conclusion of peace, France had sixty-nine sail-of-the-line 
afloat. At the same time he did all he could to maintain and 
strengthen the Family Compact with Spain. A parallel to this 
may be found in the great additions made to the French Navy 
during the closing years of the Nineteenth Century, and in the 
Russo-French alliance, which, though primarily intended as a set- 
otf to the Triple Alliance, was in fact brought into play against 
England only. “ When war openly broke out in 1778, France had 
eighty ships-of-the-line in good condition, and sixty-seven 
thousand seamen were borne on the rolls of the maritime con- 
scription. Spain, when she entered the war in 1779 as the ally of 
France, had in her ports nearly sixty ships-of-the-line. To this 
combination England opposed a total number of two hundred and 
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twenty-eight ships of all classes, of which about one hundred and 
fifty were of the line.” * In 1900 England had fifty-six battleships 
completed, France thirty-nine, and Russia twenty-eight. In the 
earlier war also the armament of our enemies’ ships was both 
more numerous and of heavier average calibre than ours. So in 
our modern fleets the number of guns has been subordinated to 
capacity for storing coal and ammunition, and in most foreign 
navies the ships are more heavily armed than in ours, but have 
less storage capacity. The result is that British ships have 
generally the greater “staying power” as regards both steaming 
and fighting, while foreign ships are able in an engagement to 
pour the greater weight of metal into their adversaries at each 
discharge. The British ship can sustain the longer engagement, 
but the foreigner has the better chance of sinking the enemy with 
her first broadside. The foreign ship, also, is generally speaking 
less liable to be called upon for a long voyage, and so has not the 
same need for great coal capacity as the English ship. 

In one most important particular the situations at the two 
periods were very different. In 1778 Great Britain was self- 
supporting and, with a small population, was free from the danger 
of starvation through the interruption of her foreign trade. In 
1900 the case was far otherwise. “Her island myriads fed from 
alien lands” + depended absolutely for their existence on the supply 
of food, especially wheat, from abroad. The maintenance, there- 
fore, of a navy adequate for the protection of the principal trade 
routes was essential to the life of the nation, while the danger 
of the failure of the food supply was enhanced by the fact that 
some 40 per cent. of the sailors manning our merchant fleet were 
foreigners, a considerable number of them Russians. In many 
cases these foreign seamen did not care to face the risks of war, in 
spite of the higher rate of wages paid, and taking possession of 
the ships they manned, carried them into hostile or neutral ports. 

At the beginning of the year 1900 there was no special indica- 
tion of coming trouble, though in several parts of the world the 
situation had long been such as might at any time lead to a crisis 
The Eastern question continued to be a cause of dissension in the 
European family. In regard to Africa there were various points 
of dispute between Great Britain and other Powers, the most 
important being connected with Egypt and West Africa, where 
French and English interests clashed, and with South Africa, 
where the dispute with the Transvaal was complicated by the 
growth of racial antagonism between the English and Dutch 
elements throughout the country, from the Zambesi to the Cape 


* Influence of Sea-Power upon History, p. 337. 
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and by the support given by Germany to the Dutch. In the Far 
East, again, the rivalry between England and Russia might at any 
time come to a crisis, in which case Japan was expected to side 
with England, and France with Russia, while the attitude of 
Germany was considered doubtful, though it.was anticipated that, 
in the event of war, she would refrain from active interference, in 
the hope of reaping the commercial benefits of neutrality at 
England’s expense. 

In the event, however, the casus belli arose in none of these 
quarters. In April the British authorities on the north-west 
frontier of India arrested a Cossack officer, who had been travelling 
in the country, on a charge of espionage and of inciting the 
natives to rebellion. The Russian Government instantly demanded 
his release ; but the evidence against him admitted of no doubt 
of the truth of the charge, and he was imprisoned in a fort- 
ress, the English Foreign Secretary intimating to the Russian 
Ambassador that the demand of his Government could not be 
entertained. It was a curious coincidence that at the time the 
Russian demand was made the Baltic Fleet, including twelve battle- 
ships, was paying a visit to Brest. Here all the battleships of the 
French Northern Fleet, with those stationed in the Bay of Biscay,and 
their reserves, amounting to eighteen in all, were concentrated in 
honour of their guests. On the British Government rejecting the 
Russian ultimatum, this fleet of thirty battleships, in addition to 
cruisers, steamed out of Brest without any previous declaration 
of war. The Allies hoped to obtain complete command of the 
Channel, while we were still unprepared, and, by shutting up the 
several portions of the British Channel Squadron in their ports, 
to land an invading army on the English coast without let or 
hindrance. The Admiralty, however, had not been altogether blind 
to the suspicious movements in French and Russian ports, and as 
soon as the arrest of the Cossack officer was reported orders were 
given that the Channel Squadron, which had lately returned from 
its spring cruise, should concentrate at Spithead, while the guard 
ships and the reserve ships in home ports were to be in readiness 
to join it, those in the more distant ports of the British Islands 
being at once quietly moved to the Channel. Notices were also 
served upon all Naval Reserve men at home to hold themselves in 
readiness for immediate mobilization; and the surrounding seas 
were patrolled by cruisers and destroyers. The personnel of the 
Royal Navy had now been brought up to one hundred and ten 
thousand men, and that of the Naval Reserve to fifty thousand, 
while the mobilization scheme had been greatly improved during 
the past two years. There were thirty-five battleships in home 
ports, but several breakdowns and delays took place, so, when 
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orders to mobilize were issued upon Russia presenting her ulti- 
matum, only thirty-one of these were able to assemble at Spithead. 
The rival fleets were thus almost exactly equal in regard to battle- 
ships. On the English cruisers warning the Commander-in-Chiel 
of the approach of the enemy the British Fleet put to sea, and fell 
in with the Allies in the neighbourhood of the Channel Islands. 
It was, however, no part of the Allies’ plan to fight a hostile fleet 
equal in strength to their own, and when they found what the 
numbers opposed to them were, the signal for retreat was made, 
and the projected invasion of England was given up for the 
moment. The British followed with all possible speed in the 
hope of bringing on a general action, but only a running fight 
took place between the fastest and consequently most advanced 
English ships—being those of the Majestic class—and the’ rear 
of the Allies. This running fight lasted till the allied fleet was 
once more under the guns of Brest, and in the course of it the 
enemy lost three battleships, which broke down and were cap- 
tured, and two destroyed, the British also losing two destroyed. 
Our advanced squadron, having seen the enemy safe into Brest, 
cruised in the offing, with an inshore squadron of fast cruisers 
and destroyers to watch the port more closely, and were joined 
before long by their slower consorts. These, in the meanwhile, 
had encountered the smaller craft of the Baltic Fleet on their way 
to join their battleships in the Channel, and many of these were 
destroyed and a few taken, and the rest retreated towards the 
Baltic followed by English cruisers. The British Fleet had now 
been joined by the remaining battleships in home ports, which 
brought its total strength up to thirty-three, while the enemy 
had been reduced to twenty-five. ight battleships and a 
number of cruisers were now despatched to reinforce the squadron | 
in the Mediterranean, where our fourteen battleships were opposed 
by twenty-nine of France and Russia, and the remaining twenty- 
five lay off Brest, watching the enemy in that port. 

The British Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean had been 
warned by the Government when our relations with Russia began 
to look threatening, and had concentrated his command at Gib- 
raltar, but some days before the outbreak of hostilities communi- 
cation by cable had been interrupted, and he had no further 
intelligence from home till a cruiser sent by the British Admiral 
in the Channel, which had evaded the allied fleet after the latter 
left Brest, brought him news that war had begun. At the same 
time one of his own cruisers reported that the Russian Black Sea 
Squadron, in which were five battleships, had passed unmolested 
through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, accompanied by many 
vessels of the Volunteer Fleet, and had joined their Mediterranean 
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Squadron, also containing five battleships, in the Levant. The 
Russians were steering south, presumably to Egypt or the Suez 
Canal. At the same time the French Mediterranean Fleet, with 
its reserves, was reported to be concentrating at Toulon. The 
Admiral saw that his only hope lay in fighting the French before 
they could unite with their allies, and he at once got up steam and 
sailed in an easterly direction. Off Cape Spartivento the enemy 
were discovered steering south-east in charge of a large convoy of 
transports. ‘The British had only fourteen battleships to the nine- 
teen of the French, but the latter were somewhat scattered, not 
expecting to be overtaken, and were hampered by their convoy. 
To protect the transports the French Admiral detached two battle- 
ships and a number of torpedo boats, instead of concentrating his 
whole force against the British and leaving the transports to take 
care of themselves. The result was that the British, coming up 
somewhat in the rear of the French and in good order, were able 
to bring their whole strength against the rearmost ships of the 
enemy, and by the time the latter were able to collect all their 
available vessels the British had destroyed three of their battle- 
ships without losing any themselves, and the two fleets were now 
equal. The battle, which was exceedingly hard fought and accom- 
panied by terrible destruction on both sides, was eventually drawn. 
The losses were nearly equal, for the British lost six ships, sunk or 
blown up, and the French eight, none being taken by either side, 
while the remaining ships of both fleets were in such a condition 
as to be quite incapable of further fighting for the present. The 
remains of each fleet retired to the nearest friendly port, the 
French to Bizerta and the British to Malta; but the latter, being 
better supplied with cruisers, were able to some extent to mask 
their own movements and to observe those of the enemy. English 
cruisers were also able to follow the French transports, convoyed 
by the two battleships detached for that purpose, and, as these 
continued their easterly course, it became apparent that a com- 
bined Franco-Russian descent on Egypt was intended. This was 
carried into effect, and the Allies took possession of Alexandria and 
Port Said, and landed thirty thousand troops, followed by twenty 
thousand more Russians at the former port. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Army was not equal to coping with these numbers ; and, it being 
impossible to send any considerable number of troops from India, 
Lower Egypt passed for the time into the hands of the enemy, who 
also occupied Cyprus. Whether they had any intention of moving 
through the Canal to attack our Oriental possessions or to 
strengthen their own forces in the Far East is not known; but 
such a movement was made impossible by the sinking of two 
British transports in the narrowest part of the Canal as soon as 
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the news of the approach of the Black Sea Fleet was received, 
while our cruisers controlled the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

Meanwhile, the eight ships detached from our Channel Fleet had 
reached the Mediterranean, and, after communicating with the 
Admiral at Malta, proceeded to Bizerta to complete the destruc- 
tion of the remains of the Toulon Fleet in that port. By means 
of night attacks by torpedo boats five French ships were destroyed, 
and the English Commander, leaving three of his vessels to 
observe the other four, sailed with the rest to Malta to join the 
eight ships of our Mediterranean Squadron, which had survived 
the battle of Cape Spartivento, an attack being expected from the 
twelve ships of the Allies which had escorted the expedition to 
‘Egypt. 

At the end of the first month of the war the position in Europe 
was, therefore, as follows :—The projected invasion of England had 
failed, at any rate for the time, and the twenty-five battleships 
left of the allied Northern Fleet were lying in Brest Harbour 
under the observation of an English Fleet of equal strength. The 
Allies had occupied Egypt and Cyprus, both of which are included 
in the European theatre of war, but the Toulon Fleet was practi- 
cally annihilated; and they had twelve untouched battleships in 
the Levant to oppose five sound British ships and eight which 
were hors de combat of the same class at Malta, while three undam- 
aged British ships were keeping a close watch over four shattered 
French ones at Bizerta. The total forces of battleships in the 
Mediterranean were, therefore, sixteen British and sixteen of the 
Allies, but the latter had twelve fit for service, and the former 
only eight. 

Italy now began preparations for the mobilization of her 
navy, but it is understood that King Humbert received a pri- 


vate intimation from the German Emperor that, if he exposed his - 


country to a French invasion by coming to the assistance of Great 
Britain, the terms of the Tripie Alliance would not apply to the 
circumstances, and that Italy would be left to repel the invasion 
by itself. At any rate, the Italian preparations were discontinued, 
and a week later it was announced that the neutral Powers had, 
under German leadership, entered into an Armed. Neutrality 
directed against England. The Powers which formed the League 
of Neutrals pledged themselves not only to resist rights of search 
and to insist on the effectiveness of blockades, as on previous 
occasions, but also to exclude British trade from the Continent 
under a system of tariffs which, taken in conjunction with the 
enormous rise in insurance rates, was nothing short of prohibi- 
tive. 


While these events were taking place in Europe, there had been 
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fighting in other parts of the world. In West Africa the British 
Colonies of the Gambia and Sierra Leone were occupied by troops 
from the neighbouring possessions of France without great diffi- 
culty, for although the British naval forces were undisputed 
masters of the Atlantic on that coast, it was impossible to send any 
reinforcements from England as long as the maritime war in 
Europe was undecided. On the Gold Coast and in Nigeria, on the 
other hand, Her Majesty’s troops, acting in consort with those of 
the Royal Niger Company, not only held their own, but took 
possession of a number of French posts in the Western Soudan 
and on the Ivory Coast, besides occupying the whole of Dahomey. 
In this region, therefore, gains and losses were pretty equally 
balanced. In East Africa the British possessions were at present 
unmenaced, largely owing to the understanding with Abyssinia, 
negotiated by Mr. Rennell Rodd in the autumn of 1897, though, if 
we had lost command of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean they would 
have been exposed to attack from the sea, more especially if the 
obstruction in the Suez Canal had been first removed. As it was, 
an expedition from Aden, slightly reinforced from Bombay, seized 
the French possessions at Obock. 

Asia was the scene of more important events. Till the Armed 
Neutrality was declared, Russia was prevented by fear of 
complications with the Central Powers from making any 
demonstration against India, but as soon as this fear was removed 
an army of two hundred thousand men invaded Afghanistan 
and seized Herat, while a smaller force was concentrated 
on the Pamirs and besieged Chitral and Gilgit. The Ameer was 
faithful to his promises to the Indian Government, and the Russian 
General hesitated to lead his army into the interior of Afghanistan, 
but obtained the consent of the Shah to its passage through Persia, 
in order, if desirable, to invade India by way of Baluchistan. 
Meanwhile a strong Anglo-Indian force entered Afghanistan to 
support the Ameer, but was much hampered by the hostility of 
the Frontier tribes. On the other side of the Indian Empire a 
French force from Annam and Tonquin invaded the Shan States of 
Upper Burmah, but its left flank was threatened by the Siamese 
troops, and it was unable to advance beyond the Me-Kong river, 
though the Indian Government could not spare enough troops to 
act otherwise than on the defensive in those parts. 

In the Far East, England had now five battleships, five armoured 
cruisers, of which two were quite new, and nine unarmoured cruisers. 
This squadron was opposed by eight French and Russian battleships, 
and twelve armored and four other cruisers, both sides having 
also a number of torpedo and gun vessels. The British could be 
reinforced by eight cruisers, including one armoured, from the 
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Pacific and Australian stations. The combatants in this scene of 
operations were, therefore, pretty evenly matched, but the Allies, 
besides being slightly stronger numerically, leaving the available 
English reinforcements out of consideration, had the further 
advantage of being in direct touch with their home Governments 
by overland telegraph, while the British communications were 
interrupted through the cutting of the submarine cables. In view, 
however, of the critical situation, the squadron had concentrated at 
Chusan some days before war broke out, in readiness for any 
eventualities. The Pacific Squadron was at the same time ordered 
to China. Nevertheless, the Allies were in a position to strike the 
first blow, and they should have brought, all their strength against 
our China Squadron before the reinforcements arrived. Fortu- 
nately the divergence of their interests prevented any effective 
combination, the French, who had seized Hainan in the preceding 
year, directing their efforts to attacking Hong Kong and harassing 
our trade, and leaving the Russians to face the whole of our naval 
force with their fifteen battleships and cruisers. A battle followed 
off Chefoo. The Russians hoped to compensate for numerical 
inferiority by the greater power of their individual ships, but ours 
were the better handled, and the result, while indecisive by itself; 
was very much in our favour, the enemy losing seven ships, of 
which one was taken, and the British only three. The Russian 
Squadron, reduced to eight, exclusive of small vessels, as against 
sixteen of ours, retired into Port Arthur, where they were blockaded 
by twelve British ships. The remaining four of the latter, after being 
joined by the Pacific Squadron, which contained one armoured and 
three unarmoured cruisers, sailed to relieve Hong Kong, but arrived 
to find that the place,our only dockyard in those waters, had fallen 
before greatly superior French -forces which had attacked both 
from the south and from Mirs Bay. The garrison had destroyed the 
docks and defences, and had lost in killed and wounded two-thirds 
of their numbers, before surrendering. Being unable to bring the 
French Squadron to action, our ships cruised in the neighbourhood 
for the protection of British trade, blockading Hong Kong at the 
same time. It had been rather expected in England that Japan 
would give us active support, availing herself of the opportunity of 
settling old scores with Russia, but Japan, like Germany, thought 
neutrality the best policy and did not move. 

In Australian and American waters the war was almost entirely 
confined to actions between cruisers and attacks on commerce: 
The exceptions were an unsuccessful descent on the New Hebrides 
made by the Australian forces, and the capture of the French West 
India Islands Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

We must now return to Europe. After several attempts to elude 
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the British Channel Fleet, the Brest Fleet managed to escape about 
two months after its retreat to the port, and, after steering north- 
west as if for a descent on Ireland, turned south-west and made 
for the Mediterranean, hoping to combine with the allied fleet in 
the Levant and destroy the British Squadron at Malta, The 
Channel Fleet, however, was well served by its cruisers and received 
early notice first of the enemy’s escape and then of his change of 
course, and followed with all speed, passing Gibraltar the day after 
the Allies. The three English ships off Bizerta were warned 
of the enemy’s approach in time to escape and join the 
squadron at Malta. Five of the ships damaged in the battle of 
Cape Spartivento had now undergone sufficient repairs to enable 
them to put to sea, and our squadron in the Mediterranean had 
now thirteen battleships fit for service. Two of the four battle- 
ships of the Toulon Fleet at Bizerta were also seaworthy again, and 
joined the Brest Fleet on the British ships leaving. As soon as 
the three ships from Bizerta reached Malta the whole squadron got 
up steam and steered for the Straits of Bonifacio, hoping to avoid 
the enemy and join the Channel Fleet. In this it was successful, 
the two divisions of the British meeting off Minorca. They counted 
in all thirty-eight battleships opposed to thirty-nine of the Allies. 
The latter, having failed in their object of destroying our Mediter- 
ranean Squadron before the Channel Fleet could come to its 
assistance, now made for Egypt in order to maintain the com- 
munications of the expeditionary force. The British followed, and 
a battle took place off Port Said in which our fleet was victorious, 
The Allies were far from being annihilated, but their losses were so 
heavy that they had to abandon the task of guarding the com- 
munications of the army in Egypt and retire to the Black Sea. 
The British were not in a condition, after the battle, to follow in 
the face of a probably hostile Turkey, but twenty battleships were 
able to remain at sea, Cyprus was recaptured, and communications 
with our forces in Asia restored through the reopening of the Suez 
Canal, while the enemy in Egypt were cut off from assistance. 
This practically ended the war. The Allies having failed in their 
objects, except in Egypt and at Hong Kong, in each of which their 
forces were in a most precarious position through our successes at 
sea, and their combined naval forces being now inferior to those 
of England, made proposals for peace on the basis of a mutual 
restitution of all conquests, while Egypt was to be evacuated by 
their troops but not to be reoccupied by the British. Our 
Government was also anxious for peace, and was apprehensive that 
if the war were continued Germany might join the Allies. Great 
Britain was willing to agree to the mutual restitution, but insisted 
on Egypt being acknowledged as part of the British Empire, and 
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on the abrogation of the French fishing rights in Newfoundland. 
The Foreign Secretary pointed out that the English Navy had 
regained complete control of the sea as far as France and Russia 
were concerned, both in Europe and elsewhere, that the allied army 
in Egypt was cut off from Europe, that the British military forces 
had been largely increased and improved during the war, and that 
there was now nothing to prevent Great Britain sending an expedi- 
tion, strong enough to recover Egypt, to that country. In other 
parts of the world also the war had, on the whole, been favourable 
to the British arms, while if other European Powers joined the 
Allies it was probable that Japan, and perhaps the United States, 
would come to England’s assistance. Finally, France and Russia 
agreed to the English conditions, and about six months after the 
outbreak of war peace was signed. 

Among the principal reasons against the continuation of the war 
by England were the terrible damage inflicted on her trade and the 
consequent distress prevalent in the United Kingdom. When the 
war began the supply of food in the British Islands was sufficient 
to last about six weeks with very careful distribution, but this did 
not prevent the price of the quartern loaf rising to a shilling 
immediately on the outbreak of hostilities. The effect of this 
increase in the price of bread was very soon seen in a corresponding 
increase in the distress among the poorer classes, especially in the 
poorer districts of London and other large towns. Here, in addi- 
tion to there being infinitely more mouths to fill, in proportion to 
the available quantity of food, than in the country, and to the 
existence of a large population, sometimes described as the 
“submerged tenth,” with, at the best of times, uncertain means 
of livelihood, a certain percentage of whom is constantly in a state 
of semi-starvation, news travelled faster than in the rural districts. 
The result of this was that the rise in prices came far more 
suddenly than in the latter, and was therefore more severely felt, 
at any rate at the beginning of the war. In the country, on the 


‘other hand, the pinch was not felt so soon, but, as the war went on 


and the prices continued to rise, it became quite as terrible as in 
the towns, if not more so, for the natural tendency of the imported 
supply was to go where the demand was greatest, that is to the towns. 
Fifty or sixty years earlier, at the time of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, nineteen-twentieths of our population were home fed. Now 
five-sixths of it were fed on imported wheat. Again, when the Corn 
Laws were repealed, we had over four million acres of land under 
wheat, but in 1900, with a population increased by between fourteen 
and fifteen millions, our wheat area had sunk to little more than 
fifteen hundred thousand acres. The want was far greater than it 


would have been had the war come even twenty years earlier, owing 
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to the great amount of arable land that had fallen out of cultiva- 
tion during the past few years. This was especially the case in the 
south-eastern counties, such as Kent and Essex, while their exposed 
position and the fear of invasion at the beginning of war tended to 
aggravate the miseries of the situation in these counties, and the 
distress was felt in them earlier and more severely than in most 
country districts. The cutting of the trans-oceanic cables before 
the commencement of the war rendered it impossible to communi- 
cate rapidly with our food-supplying Colonies and with neutral 
countries such as the United States, and so to import a large quan- 
tity of provisions before the hostile cruisers were swarming on the 
trade routes. 

Though the want of bread was felt first, and, as being the most 
urgent, felt most severely, it must not be thought that it was by any 
means the only need. Other articles of common consumption 
such as meat, sugar, tea, coffee, vegetables, dairy produce, and 
tobacco, being all largely imported, rose enormously in price, and 
the want naturally fell most heavily on those who were least able 
to bear it, that is on the working-classes. Nor was the rise in 
prices balanced by a corresponding rise in wages, as it would have 
been had it taken place in normal times, and been produced by 
natural causes; for the employers, though more able to bear it, felt 
the strain as well as the labourers, and while the farmers, for 
instance, got higher prices for their produce than had been known 
at any time since the repeal of the Corn Laws, they also had to 
pay enormously, not only for their own food, but for other 
necessaries, such as machinery, and fuel to work it with. For, of 
course, the scarcity was not limited to food-stufis. It was common 
to all supplies of which any considerable proportion was imported ; 
and the rise in the prices of these spread even, though in a less 
degree, to articles of home production such as coal andiron. All 
imported raw materials became, not only difficult, but practically 
impossible to obtain, as apart from being themselves liable to 
capture by the enemy’s cruisers and privateers, nearly all the 
available shipping was employed in carrying either food, or else 
war materials such as the ingredients of high explosives, which had 
naturally to be given preference over all other imports. Owing to 
this the cotton industry in Lancashire was at a complete standstill 
before the war came to an end, and although the woollen manufac- 
tories did not suffer to quite the same extent, owing to there being 
a certain amount of home-grown wool to draw from, though at 
ruinous prices, yet the want of material was felt with very great 
severity in this industry also, and the distress in both Yorkshire 
and Lancashire was terrible, though even worse in the latter than 
in the former. The same conditions obtained in a greater or less 
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themselves, and of the wholesale dealers, were slight compared 
with those of the retailers. In every town the small trades- 
men whose livelihood depended upon getting constant and 
punctual supplies of goods, failed and shut up their shops 
by scores, and they and their employés were added to the 
number of those for whom food had to be provided by the 
local authorities, assisted as they were most generously by 
those who were able to spare anything from their own needs. 
The price of coal also rose enormously, reaching in some cases 
fitty shillings per ton. This was due to two different but kindred 
causes, as well as to the general rise in prices mentioned above. 
The first was the unlimited supplies of fuel required for the navy 
and for the merchant steamers which were able to keep the sea, 
and which had to increase their fuel consumption in order to 
minimize the risk of capture by steaming continually at the 
highest possible speed. The second was the quantity consumed 
in building new ships for the navy, and in the manufacture o: 
war materials, for instance, guns, rifles, and other weapons. In the 
working of the coal and the manufacture of war material, as well 
as in the increase in the personnel of our naval and military forces, 
a certain amount of relief was afforded to the general distress, 
employment being given in the mines, arsenals, and dockyards 
to thousands who had been thrown out of their ordinary vocations 
and who would otherwise have been without the means of 
livelihood. 

The fishing industry was among those which suffered most 
severely, both in home waters and in more distant fishing grounds, 
such as those of Newfoundland, where the existence of French 
fisheries in rivalry with ours caused the British boats to be the 
objects of special attention from French cruisers. As long as 
the war lasted the fishing business generally was exposed to 
such risks that, but for the absolute necessity of its maintenance 
both as a means of livelihood to the fishermen and of adding 
to the food supply of the country, it would probably have been 
altogether ruined. As it was, about half the total number of boats 
were laid up, a great proportion of the crews taking service in the 
navy, and losses by capture or destruction at the hands of the 
enemy amounted to quite 20 per cent. of the remainder. The 
boats in the British seas were the heaviest sufferers, except perhaps 
those off Newfoundland, as these seas were specially infested by 
the enemy’s small cruisers and privateers, which would dash 
out of their own ports for a raid on the English smacks, and 
return in safety after accomplishing their object before any of 
the British warships in the neighbourhood arrived upon the scene, 
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The enemy’s larger cruisers were also very numerous in British 
waters in spite of the vigilance and activity of our vessels of the 
same class. The Irish Sea was the scene of several actions between 
the enemy’s cruisers and ours, and the trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland was carried on at risks almost as great as those which 
beset the foreign trade. The mails, again, between the two islands 
became most irregular, while the foreign mails were, as was to be 
expected, altogether disorganized. This not only added enormously 
to the difficulties under which commercial undertakings laboured, 
but made it necessary that some of Her Majesty’s fastest and 
strongest cruisers should be exclusively employed in carrying the 
most urgent mails and the despatches of the Government. Thus 
the country lost their services as fighting ships, scouts, and pro- 
tectors of its trade, for their commanders were directed never to 
fight if they could possibly avoid it when carrying mails. In a few 
cases our open seaport towns and watering places were bombarded, 
or ransoms were demanded as the price of immunity from bom- 
bardment; but this method of procedure was not so largely 
adopted as many people had anticipated, the hostile cruisers 
generally finding that commerce-destroying was more profitable, 
while the risk of disturbance by the arrival of British warships was 
smaller. Moreover, many of the more important and wealthier of 
our coast towns were protected by submarine mines and torpedoes, 
while the ransom to be extracted from those not so protected was 
not worth the expenditure of ammunition and risk of capture 
involved in a bombardment. 

Our heaviest losses were of course in our sea-borne trade. Apart 
from captures and destruction by the enemy, immense numbers of 
vessels with their cargoes were lost through being manned, and 
in many cases commanded, by foreigners, the foreign seamen in 
the mercantile marine, amounting to over one-third of the whole 
of its personnel. In hundreds of instances the foreign crews took 
possession of the vessels and carried them into hostile or neutral 
ports. In other cases, where a vessel manned by foreigners was 
lying in a home port, the crew declared the risk of death or 
capture too great, and refused to go to sea except on the pre- 
payment of wages so high that the owners could not afford to give 
them. In spite of the high prices realized,when a cargo, especially 
a cargo of wheat, was safely brought into port and unloaded, the 
net profits were small owing to the enormous rise of insurance 
rates. To escape these many owners transferred their vessels to 
neutral flags, and in a yet larger number of cases British merchants 
shipped their goods in neutral bottoms, a practice which was 
almost universally adopted by foreign merchants who had hitherto 
been in the habit of shipping in British vessels. In fact, it was one 
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of the conditions of the Armed Neutrality that the merchants «‘ 
the Powers adhering to it should be forbidden to make use ot 
British shipping. The United States, though not a member of the 
League of Neutrals, and Germany have through these causes 
acquired a considerable proportion of our carrying trade, and, to 
judge from historical precedents such as the case of Holland at 
the end of the seventeenth century and that of the Northern 
States in the American War of Secession, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether it will ever be recovered. By far the greater propor- 
tion of the sailing ships in the merchant service were laid up on 
the outbreak of war, except those engaged in coasting and other 
trade between the different parts of the British Islands. There 
were two reasons for this, which were the risk of capture, and the 
want of crews to man them through the strike or desertion of 
foreign seamen. The sailing ships were inevitably discarded in 
favour of the faster steamers, and though a few put to sea, only a 
very small percentage of these escaped capture or destruction. 
The system of convoys was resorted to whenever the Admiralty 
could spare vessels for the purpose, but the convoys consisted ex- 
clusively of steamers, as the inclusion of sailing ships would have 
impeded rapid progress and so increased the risk of capture. 
Auxiliary cruisers were largely used for escort purposes, while the 
regular cruisers which were not employed with the fleets of battle- 
ships were more generally engaged in cruising on the trade routes 
and seeking out the enemy’s commerce destroyers. 

Another factor which helped to hamper British trade was the 
existence of the Armed Neutrality. The League of Neutrals 
adopted, as one of the conditions of inclusion, the imposition of 
prohibitive duties on all goods coming from the British Islands 
and their dependencies. This resulted in our trade being 
practically excluded from Continental Europe, as it had been 
under the Berlin and Milan decrees in the time of Napoleon. 
In the existing circumstances British merchants could not afford 
to pay these ruinous duties, and the only course open to England 
was to retaliate by excluding the products of the League of 
Neutrals from her ports and expelling from the British Islands all 
natives of the countries which had formed it, except those who 
had become naturalized British subjects. This was done; but, 
while the expulsion of aliens somewhat reduced the number of 
mouths to be filled, this advantage was far more than counter- 
balanced by the diminution of the supply of food entailed in the 
exclusion of European products. In one respect, however, the 
exclusion of British trade from Continental Europe was beneficial 
to the Empire, for it resulted in the commercial relations of the 
Mother Country with the Colonies becoming closer than they had 
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been before, and a real Imperial Federation was brought nearer by 
this, as well as by the other circumstances of the war. At the 
same time the friendly, though neutral, attitude of the United 
States was of great assistance to us, as our supply of wheat was 
drawn almost entirely from that country and from Canada. The 
length of the voyage from Australia, or even from India, entailed too 
great risks for dependence to be placed on obtaining so important 
an article of consumption in large quantities from those parts of 
the Empire. 

The threat of invasion at the beginning of the war produced a 
panic on the Stock Exchange, the prices of foreign stocks especially 
going down with a rush; and this was followed by a tendency towards 
arun on the banks. The concentration, however, of our Channel 
and Reserve Fleets at Spithead restored some degree of confidence, 
and the run on the banks ceased altogether with the enemies’ retreat 
to Brest. Still, many small provincial banks stopped payment, and 
some even of the more important London houses were perilously 
near doing so when the panic came to an end, for in the abnormal 
circumstances the Bank of England was able to afford very little 
help to other houses. Trade throughout the country was dislocated 
through the prevailing uncertainty, the interruption of foreign 
communications, and the great rise in insurance rates. Many im- 
portant mercantile and shipping houses became bankrupt, while 
others practically stopped carrying on active business, at least for 
the time. The Insurance Offices themselves, in spite of the rise in 
their premiums, had such heavy losses to make good that their 
average profits amounted to little or nothing. This, of course, applies 
especially to Marine Insurance Offices, but Fire, Life, and other 
offices also suffered heavily. All these misfortunes told upon the 
social conditions of the country. Deaths from want, of which there 
are always a certain number in normal times, increased to an 
appalling extent ; epidemics of diseases produced by hunger, and 
by inferior food, broke out in many parts, especially in the crowded 
dwellings of the poor in towns; the hospitals were overcrowded, and 
frequently their resources were found unequal to the additional 
strain placed upon them in spite of all the efforts of the staffs ; 
schools were thinly attended on account of illness and other causes ; 
and the workhouses and gaols were full. At the beginning of the 
war the demand for newspapers was almost unlimited, and their 
circulation, especially that of the halfpenny journals, increased by 
leaps and bounds, but when the excitement and novelty died out 
the demand declined and, as the rise in the prices of food and 
other necessaries continued, and money became scarcer and scarcer, 
the circulation fell far below its normal numbers. The trades which 
suffered first, and suffered most severely, were, naturally, those 
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dealing in articles of luxury and not of necessity, and the book 
trade, which had long been in a bad way, was one of the first to feel 
the evil effects of the war, and many publishing and bookselling 
firms which had hitherto been regarded as sound were declared 
bankrupt. 

Very soon after the beginning of the war, with the quartern loaf 
at a shilling and still rising, the result of the scarcity of food was 
seen in abnormal distress, especially in the large towns, and in 
London more than all. As before mentioned, the interruption of 
the submarine cables made it impossible to communicate with the 
United States, our Colonies, or other countries from which the 
food-supply could be replenished, except by means of fast cruisers 
or merchant vessels, with the result that by the end of the first 
month the price of the loaf had risen to two shillings and sixpence 
The precautions, such as the adoption of circuitous routes, necessary 
to guard against provision ships falling in with the enemies’ com- 
merce destroyers, made the passage from New York or Halifax to 
a British port take considerably longer than in time of peace, in 
spite of the high rate of speed maintained whenever possible and 
this was still more the case when the port of departure was more 
distant, as the Cape, Calcutta, or Sydney. The loaf never rose 
above two shillings and sixpence, but fluctuated between two 
shillings and that sum during the remainder of the war. 

The people on the whole bore their hardships patiently, and among 
all classes—the labouring as well as the educated classes—the deter- 
mination to bring the war to a successful issue never faltered, for 
it was clearly understood that England could not afford to be 
beaten, and that at all costs victory must be ultimately secured. 
Large numbers of the mechanics out of employment were enrolled 
in the navy as engine-room artificers, while many of the less 
skilled labourers found at any rate occupation by joining the 
military forces of the country, whether regular or auxiliary. 
Nevertheless there were serious riots in some of the larger towns, 
especially in those, such as London and the seaports, where there 
was considerable foreign population. These riots took place 
principally during the earlier weeks of the war, before the declara- 
tion of the Armed Neutrality and the expulsion of aliens. On the 
first of May there was a mass meeting of unemployed in Tratalgar 
Square, in which a large number of foreigners from the Soho 
and Leicester Square districts took part. Some of these made 
Anarchist speeches, and as the English part of the mob consisted 
largely of members of the criminal classes, their sentiments 


were not treated with the contumely they generally meet 


with from an English crowd. A strong police force was 


unable to prevent the mob marching down Whitehall and 
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doing on the way great damage to the Government Offices. 
Their object was supposed to be an attack on the Houses 
of Parliament; but in Parliament Square they were met by two 
squadrons of Household Cavalry, who were eventually compelled 
to charge. The loss of life was considerable, and, some of the 
mob being armed with revolvers or other firearms, half a dozen 
troopers were killed and more wounded. The riot was ultimately 
suppressed, and a large number of arrests made. Similar scenes 
took place in Liverpool and Glasgow, in both of which the Irish 
element promoted the disturbances, and others of the large towns, 
but in none did the riots assume such a formidable aspect as that 
of the first of May in London, and in all cases they were promptly 
and firmly dealt with by the authorities. After the first outbreaks 
had been suppressed, the discontented part of the population 
generally sank into sullen acquiescence, varied by meetings to 
protest against the continuation of the war, and to abuse the 
Government. There were in the early weeks of the war fears of 
a formidable rising in Ireland, and of an attempt to land French 
troops in that island ; but through the energetic measures adopted 
by the Irish Executive, ably seconded by the military dispositions 
of the Commander-in-Chief, nothing more serious happened than 
a few isolated outbreaks in the south and south-west. Moon- 
lighting raids, however, became frequent again, and the Constabu- 
lary, which had been gradually diminished during the past few 
years, was largely augmented. 

An attempt has been made since the restoration of peace to 
keep the price of wheat up, and though it is to some extent pro- 
moted by our present critical relations with Germany it is not 
probable that it will succeed. Apart from the outcry for the 
restoration of the cheap loaf and the danger to public order if it 
is disregarded, there has been an immense influx of Canadian, 
American, and other foreign wheat into the country since the end 
of the war. This influx of foreign wheat exceeds all previous 
experience in a similar space of time, and the farmers will have 
to give way in order to avoid ruin. 

In two ways the war has been productive of good results. In the 
first place, the common danger and the absolute necessity of united 
action in order to save the country have tended to considerably 
diminish Party feeling, while it has been made evident that 
Englishmen are still possessed of the old fighting spirit and the 
dogged determination to suffer any losses and hardships that 
victory may ultimately be secured. In the second place, as before 
mentioned, we have been brought into closer relations with the 
United States, as well as with the Colonies, and the way has been 
paved for a real Imperial Federation which will make the British 
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Empire an organized political entity, while an Anglo-American 
Alliance, perhaps leading in the future to a Pan-Anglo-Saxon 
Federation, has come within the range of practical politics. But, 
if the war has been advantageous to us in these respects, we fear 
that these advantages are more than counterbalanced by the com- 
mercial losses we have sustained. Though it is too early yet to 
form anything like an accurate estimate of the future results of 
these losses, we have sufficient data in the previous experience of 
nations to make us extremely apprehensive. In addition to the loss 
of many ships through their foreign crews carrying them into hostile 
or neutral ports, and to the capture or destruction of hundreds 
more by the enemy’s commerce-destroyers, the loss in our carry- 
ing trade resulting from transfers to neutral flags is variously 
estimated at from 25 to 40 per cent. of the whole. By 
far the greater proportion of this has passed into the hands of 
Germany, and, judging from the experience of Holland after the 
Peace of Nimeguen in 1678 and from that of the United States 
after the War of Secession, we cannot hope to regain it, at any rate 
for a long time to come. There is, in fact, a very strong and 
ominous analogy between the present position of Great Britain and 
that of Holland two centuries ago, and although in some respects 
we are more favourably situated than the United Provinces were— 
for we have no land frontier to defend in Europe, our mineral and 
manufacturing resources are still a great source of wealth, and our 
Colonial Empire, which is infinitely greater than Holland’s even 
then was, can supply us both with food and raw materials for manu- 
facture, as well as with practically unlimited men for our naval and 
military forces—still, on the other hand, we are far more dependent 
than Holland ever was on Sea-Power for our food, and we are con- 
sequently far more liable to be starved into surrender, if we once 
really lose the command of the sea. That we did not lose it in 
the late war is due rather to the decrees of Providence than to our 
own foresight and preparations, and even the partial and temporary 
loss of it produced disastrous results both in our internal economy 
and in our foreign commerce, from the effects of which we shall 
not recover for many years, if ever. 

As our present position resembles that of Holland two hundred 
years ago, so Germany to-day stands in some degree in the position 
in which England stood then. It has been evident for some years 
past that this Power has been preparing to dispute our commercial, 
colonial, and maritime supremacy, and there is a great danger 
that, now that we are just at the end of an exhausting 
war, in which many of our finest ships have been destroyed, 
and the number of our trained fighting seamen killed or 
permanently incapacitated for active service is put at about 
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one-third of the whole, while we have not had time to train 
others to take their places, she may take the opportunity of 
pressing claims which we could not but resist, with the result of 
another war, in which we should probably be hampered by 
hostilities between the English and Dutch and South Africa. 
Germany’s attitude towards England during the war, though 
neutral, has been consistently inimical, and by retaining her 
neutrality she has reaped the benefit of a large proportion of our 
carrying trade, and a by no means insignificant share of our general 
commerce passing into the hands of her merchants. In going to 
war with us now she would run no risk of having other European 
enemies on “her back,” for France and Russia, the only Powers 
which would be at all likely to attack her, are even more exhausted 
than we are, and quite unable, even supposing they were willing, 
to do so, while Japan would in all probability maintain her attitude 
of neutrality as in the late war. It is possible that the United 
States might come to our assistance, but we cannot at all depend 
upon her doing so. Our best hope lies in this, that in the course 
of history no Power has ever attained military and maritime 
supremacy at the same time,a fact which is specially illustrated by 
the careers of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. Assuming that it is 
beyond the capacity of any Power to achieve these two objects 
at once, we may conclude that Germany, being at the present 
moment undoubtedly the first military Power in Europe, would, if 
she now tried to gain possession of maritime supremacy also, be 
preparing her own downfall. Yet it does not follow from this that 
we should retain our position, and it behoves us to make every 
effort to restore our navy while we have time, at the same time 
doing everything possible to: promote Imperial Federation. The 
mercantile marine, also, should be, as far as possible, re-established, 
and every inducement should be offered for the employment of 
British, and the exclusion of foreign seamen, and for the rest we 
must place our dependence on that Power Who has brought us 
safely through many dangers and difficulties, and, 


‘* Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine.” * 


J. N. Hampson. 
(** Aut Nunc aut Nunquam.”) 
* Kipling ‘ Recessional.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE WAR. 


THE war has arisen between two nations, neither of whom was, 
in the smallest degree, prepared for it, though each must have 
been feeling that it was coming for months, if not for years past. 
Experience, I suspect, will never teach us the real imminence 
of war at every turn. Up to the very last moment my impression 
was that fin de siécle methods would avert the catastrophe. But 
then, as soon as America had committed an overt act, or even 
when Spain had given the United States Ambassador his dis- 
missal in order to forestall the presentation of the kind of 
ultimatum that President McKinley had cabled, all seemed to 
fall into a natural condition, and war news was expected and 
ready as a matter of course. 

If the people most concerned were neither of them ready, 
those who might have been less concerned were more than 
ready. The astonishing volume of what was called news, but 
was most of it subjective, that was poured out upon us by the 
Press from the very moment a state of war was established, formed 
a spectacle which, perhaps, was never exhibited in the world 
before, and I began to wonder whether the undertakers of such 
work would not wholly o’erleap their sells. The real news 
was buried under such bushels of what was either false news 
or no news, that sometimes the mind, after working through 
three or four columns, was left dazed and incapacitated from 
rightly comprehending anything at all. 

The official cause of the war was the oppression by Spain of 
her Cuban subjects. The official object was humanitarian, and 
it would be logically attained as soon as Spanish authority was 
destroyed in the island. The object was akin to that set forth 
by Russia in 1854; to that which gave much of the backbone 
to the Federal States in the American Civil War; and to some 
extent to the object of Japan in her war with China. The war 
was a police measure, and was so considered all over the United 
States and by most people in the British Empire; the result being, 
for the time, a specially friendly feeling from the former towards 
the latter. But on the Continent of Europe, sympathy with 
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Spain was widespread, and the humanitarian views of the United 
States were not credited. In Great Britain there was a sub- 
dominant feeling with Spain in her poverty and inferiority when 
her older history was forgotten, and only the help we gave her 
to free herself was remembered. But the maintenance of such 
a feeling required that Spain should defend herself up to her 
means, and there was clearly disappointment that no single 
piece of active gallantry on the part of a Spanish officer had 
been, in the first three weeks of the war, recorded. 

But it must, perhaps, be allowed that the immediate and final 
cause of the war has been the destruction of the Maine in 
Havana harbour, and the almost universal belief in the United 
States that the loss of their ship and of so many lives was the 
deliberate work of Spanish officials. My impression is that a 
wilder hallucination could not have seized upon the minds of a 
democracy. It is not conceivable te me that Spanish officials 
could have deliberately exploded a mine under the bottom of 
the Maine. Such an act by such agents would have been less 
than objectless. It was an act which such agents would have 
considered one of cruel madness. In a very far-fetched and 
roundabout way, it might be possible to argue that a gang of 
Cuban insurgents constructed and placed in position the mine 
which is supposed to have exploded “two or more” of the 
magazines of the Maine. From the Machiavelian point of view, 
it might have been the interest of the insurgents to destroy a 
great ship and, perhaps, hundreds of their best friends, on the 
chance that those who remained would saddle the crime upon 
their enemies. There is, of course,a third hypothesis to which 
certain evidence before the official United States Commission 
might have given countenance had it been worth anything. 
That is, that the work of destruction was the act of isolated 
individual ruffians of the type of our Irish Fenians, but without 
their organization or political aims. 

I have special reasons for doubting the existence of any mine or 
outside agency in destroying the Maine. I happen to have been a 
member of a committee appointed to review the evidence and find- 
ing of the court-martial that sat to enquire into the loss of our 
own Doterel, which was destroyed when at anchor in the Straits of 
Magellan by the sudden explosion of her magazine in the year 1881. 
Reading the evidence before the United States Commission is like 
re-reading that which was before our own court in all that related 
to the character of the explosion, and there was not wanting in our 
own case even the suspicion of foul play in the shape of a submarine 
mine. There was the same gradual development of the idea of a 
primary explosion of something outside the magazine, and then of 
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the final explosion, which was the effect of the first. In the earlier 
evidence in the Doterel case it was not clear that there had been a 
distinct double explosion ; but the conception grew in the mind of 
the. court, and the judgment was that there had been an explosion 
of coal-gas first, which had communicated flame to and had ignited 
the powder in the magazine. We were asked to review the evidence, 
and to take fresh evidence, on the hypothesis that the cause of the 
primary shock was the explosive vapour given off by a particular 
kind of varnish called xerotine siccative. I rose from the enquiry 
absolutely convinced that there was no primary explosion to be 
accounted for; that the Doterel’s magazine had exploded in the 
way in which all magazines exploded, namely, in a series of shocks 
with parts of a second of interval between them, and that it could 
never be known what fired the first charge. 

To me, the evidence before the United States Commission tells 
the like story, only it is plainer. The evidence is direct and clear 
that to the nearest observers outside the ship the first shock was not 
that of a submarine explosion—which no one can mistake—but of 
something above water, like a gunshot. The diver’s evidence 
renders it plain that the blackness of the water in Havana harbour 
and the softness and lightness of the mud bottom made it im- 
possible to see anything of what was far under water. In its judg- 
ment, the United States Commission draws special attention to the 
state of the wreck above or near the surface of the water, and its 
verdict appears to base itself on belief that this could not have 
been produced by the mere explosion of the magazines. To my, 
mind there are fatal objections to the inference. We know of ships 
that have been destroyed by torpedoes, and we know, experimentally, 
the effect of torpedo and mine explosions on ships’ hulls. What 
we know does not correspond to the damage done to the Maine. 
Whatever the nature of the first shock of the explosion might have 
been, it is certain it was not so severe as those that followed. Yet 
the inference we must draw, if we allow that the Maine was struck 
by a torpedo or submarine mine, is that the lesser shock created 
the greater damage, the conditions of which were not disturbed by 
the effects of the subsequent greater shocks. 

But the rise of the idea in the minds of the United States Com- 
mission that there was a primary and distinct explosion to be 
accounted for was far more natural than the rise of the same idea 
in the mind of our own court-martial. When the Maine made 
fast to her buoy in Havana harbour her officers were full of sus- 
picions of Spanish treachery. Special precautions to guard against 
it were taken, and United States officers would scarcely have been 


human had they not been convinced that their suspicions were 
justified. 
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And yet my first impression is clear. There was no Spanish or 
other treachery; but a dire coincidence had led up to what will 
probably end in the destruction of Spanish power outside her own 
borders, with other changes not measurable. 

But when, from whatever cause, this growing great country and 
dwindling small one drew the sword against one another, my im- 
pressions passed away from the causes of the war, and even from 
the objects of the war—except in so far as they were bound to 
affect and control its strategy—to its nature and conduct. From 
the fact that the prize was an island, and that the combatants were 
separated by an ocean, it was obvious that the first phases, at any 
rate, must exemplify naval war in its most modern dress. It has 
been all along a singular illustration of naval modes of thinking, 
that while to some degree, and of late certainly to a much greater 
degree, there has been a disposition to admit the value of close 
study of the naval wars closing in 1815, there has been an indis- 
position to allow that the study of steam wars since 1854 has like 
value. We have all admitted that steam, steel ships, armour- 
plating, rifled guns, breech-loading, quick-firing, and torpedoes 
have immensely changed the character of naval war. We look to 
some future naval war to tell us how far these changes will go, but 
we wish to take up the study of such a war, when it comes, from 
the point of view of the student of Nelson’s time and of Trafalgar, 
rather than from that which must be the standpoint of Admiral 
Ito. 

So it is impossible that we should not regard the outbreak of 
the war between the United States and Spain with the highest 
scientific interest as being that “future” naval war for which we 
have been waiting, and which is to settle for us all sorts of strate- 
gical and tactical questions that the years since Trafalgar have 
thrown little or no light upon. 

On both sides fighting material embraced most of the latest 
improvements, and on the Spanish side the utmost development 
of inventive skill had found its illustration in a certain number of 
the newest pattern torpedo-boat destroyers. At the outset, also, 
Spain seemed greatly to exceed the United States in the posses- 
sion of a number of gunboats and small vessels. But in ships of 
1,000 tons displacement and over, America started in the war with 
about half as many again as the Spaniards. The total forces 
given on the best authority as available on each side came to 
thirty-one ships of and above 1,000 tons, an uncertain number of 
small vessels, and nine torpedo vessels and boats on the side of 
the United States ; while Spain had twenty-one ships of and above 
1,000 tons, seventy-three gunboats and small vessels, and twenty- 
six torpedo vessels and boats. But both sides before the war 
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actually opened were seeking to buy warships, and were buying 
and converting merchant ships and yachts into a light class of 
warships. Doubtless, the United States with her greater command 
of money, her greater power and energy, soon drew beyond Spain 
in this race for naval force. An American writer has stated that 
before the end of March America had added to her navy two steel- 
protected cruisers, four torpedo-boats, and forty-two steel gunboats 
of good speed, each protected by a water-line belt. In provision 
of officers and men the two nations were more on an equality, the 
seamen and marines on the Spanish side outnumbering those on 
the American side. But here, again, the American vitality exhi- 
bited itself, and it was claimed that she had, before the end of 
March, added 11,000 men to her navy. 

Regarding the general status and characteristics of the war, 
considered as a naval one, much was at first heard of the right ot 
search, of contraband of war, and of the Declaration of Paris. My 
first impressions were, that as the war went on we should hear less 
of these things. Neither side would willingly raise trouble with 
the great neutral Powers, and neither side had naval force enough 
to spare from the main objects of the war in order to attend to 
these subsidiary matters; and I thought that neutrals were only 
likely to come into contact with either of the belligerents in the 
matter of blockade-running. 

The United States appeared to raise herself in moral status when 
she proclaimed herself ready to adhere to the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Paris ; and Spain seemed to be thrown back in a like degree 
when she held herself free on the question of privateering. I did not 
think that either of these announcements were of much practical 
importance. It seemed to be forgotten that a privateer was only a 
warship with limited powers; and that there was not commerce 
enough under either flag to raise a demand on the part of specula- 
tors for Letters of Marque, especially when the distance apart 
of the two countries was considered, and the extreme difficulties 
of coal-supply on an enemy’s coast became obvious. 

It was to be expected that the naval war would show itself in its 
usual preliminary forms. Captures of merchant ships would at 
first be made, and the strongest navy would make most of them. 

So when at the end of the first week eleven captures of Spanish 
ships and one capture of an American ship were reported at 
Lloyds, when in the second week there were four captures of 
Spanish ships and none of American ships, and when in the third 
week only one Spanish ship and no American ships were captured, 
the general war seemed to flow on the recognized and orthodox 
lines. 


The moment we regard these two small navies and compare 
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them with the length of coast and the number of ports exposed to 
attack, or requiring defence, offered by each belligerent, we can see 
that there could be at the opening of the war no such “struggle 
for the command of the sea” as we have found to be preliminary 
in our earlier wars with Holland and France; and no such 
admission of a commanded sea as our enemies have almost always 
offered to us, except, perhaps, in the war of American Indepen- 
dence. Later, perhaps, it might be that the stronger naval force 
would be able to localize the weaker, and to close it up in its own 
ports in such a way as to prevent its offering battle except at a 
disadvantage ; but at first there must be independent ships and 
independent squadrons on both sides, each naval force operating 
more or less independently of the other. 

The geographical conditions of the war and its object were both 
anomalous. The ostensible object of the United States would be 
achieved by the invasion of Cuba and the defeat and surrender of 
its Spanish garrison. Speaking broadly, the consummation was 
brought very much nearer by the fact that a mass of the popula- 
tion of Cuba had long been in a state of insurrection against Spain, 
and had maintained themselves, to the infinite distress of the whole 
island, in possession of the eastern and other parts of it. There was, 
therefore, no necessity for a systematic, planned, and sudden in- 
vasion of Cuba. Troops, arms, ammunition, and stores could be 
landed on friendly shores in small or large detachments, and at 
irregular intervals, until the insurgents, with their United States 
allies, were able to meet the Spanish garrison and finish the war 
by the result of one pitched battle on land. 

The whole coast of Cuba, covering roughly 1,400 miles, is a 
series of ports and anchorages, and the nearness of the United 
States coast, with its admirable “naval base” at Key West, was 
capable of giving to its superior navy facilities for the assemblage 
and descent of military forces upon Cuba not to be surpassed. It 
was open to the United States to occupy a Cuban port or anchorage 
in insurgent hands, and defend it and the port of embarkation 
with her fleet assembled in sufficient force to defy all the assaults 
of Spain, and to pour into this port, in a continued stream, the 
forces judged sufficient, with the help of the insurgents, to compel 
the surrender of the Spanish Army. 

Against the adoption of a plan of this sort in form, lay, in the 
first place, the stubborn fact that the troops required did not exist. 
But this was not, after all, such an important matter as it appeared, 
for from the beginning of May till the end of October the climate 
of Cuba is deadly to newcomers; so that to begin landing early, 
for early operations, might be but opening the waste of many armies 
on an impossible task. 
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But, beyond this, it was difficult to ignore the Spanish Navy, or 
to forget all that was open to its counter-attack should it be left 
free to operate by the concentration of the United States naval 
forces in Cuban waters. The bulk of it was in European ports at 
the outbreak of war. Apparently, the whole of what it was superior 
in, its six destroyers and its seven torpedo-boats, were all on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and there was nothing in the West 
Indies but two heavy and six light cruisers, with perhaps a con- 
siderable number of small gunboats. On the other hand, almost 
all the greater forces of the United States were in position to attack 
and defend. The advanced squadron was being assembled at Key 
West, only 100 miles from Havana, and the reserve squadron at 
Hampton Roads, the headquarters of the United States Navy. 
Two things were at once obvious: the United States was only ready 
to carry out very imperfectly the recognized first operation of 
naval war. She announced the blockade of the eastern ports of 
Cuba from Cardenas on the north to Cienfuegos on the south 
coast, and the squadron at Key West was scattered on this duty, 
Admiral Sampson, with his flag in the cruiser New York, and 
other ships, taking up the blockade of the principal port, Havana, 
When this arrangement was made, we had indeed, locally in the 
West Indies, the whole position which close students of older wars 
had asserted must certainly arise at the opening of any great naval 
war in which we engaged. The one side threw itself wholly into 
the defensive, and the other side wholly into the offensive attitude. 
The United States claimed, and Spain admitted her to hold, the 
command of the sea locally. No Spanish men-of-war were found 
to issue from Cuban or Puerto Rico ports, and the United States 
pushed its operations beyond blockade; she attacked shipping in 
port, and made, or attempted to make, isolated attacks upon terri- 
tory with simply destructive objects. 

Besides the great Island of Cuba in the West Indies, the 
Spaniards possessed the smaller and less important Island of 
Puerto Rico. Though its coast was not wanting in anchorages, it 
possessed no first-class port; the chief one, St. Juan, on the north 
shore, being incapable of sheltering many large vessels, and being 
in fact, only a small-craft harbour. In this island there was no 
insurrection, but probably the garrison was not very large, or the 
defences of suitable landing-places very strong. It seemed possible 
that the United States, while not neglecting to assist the Cuban 
insurgents with men, munitions, and provisions, might make her 
first descent in form and in force upon the Island of Puerto Rico. 
What, according to the experience of naval war, was held to delay 
this expedition—if the want of military force did not—was the 
doctrine, so curiously misapplied and misunderstood, of “ the fleet 
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in being.” The danger involved in sending a flotilla to land an 
army on the coast of Puerto Rico was, that it might be caught in 
mid-air, or, as the Italian flotilla was caught at Lissa when actually 
engaged in the landing of the troops, by a Spanish fleet that was 
able and free to make such an attack. 

As time went on we got news of the assemblage of such a 
squadron, first at its own islands in the Eastern Atlantic, and 
latterly at St. Vincent in the Cape de Verde, a neutral port belong- 
ing to Portugal. St. Vincent is the nearest point in the Eastern 
Atlantic to the West Indian Islands, being, in fact, but 2,100 miles 
from Antigua, and at the orthodox ten knots speed a squadron 
starting from St. Vincent would reach Havana or Key West in 
about fifteen days. This squadron was composed of some very fine 
cruisers of the newest type, a few of the newest type of destroyers, 
some torpedo-boats, a transport, and a collier. A squadron of 
mixed force, from battleships down to destroyers, was understood 
to be assembling at Cadiz; and the ports of Ferrol and Carthagena, 
though little direct news came from them, were understood to be 
not inactive in fitting out and manning ships and vessels. 

My first impression of the condition of things as events began to 
develop stood, therefore, as follows: The United States Navy in 
Cuban waters, when watching the principal ports in Spanish hands, 
was free to communicate with the insurgents in Eastern Cuba, to 
supply their wants of all kinds, and to assist them by landing 
leaders, advisers, and small bodies of seasoned men. It was not 
free to cover and control any large expedition such as the invasion 
of Puerto Rico might be, because there were not ships enough to do 
that, and at the same time to continue an effective blockade of the 
Cuban ports. In no case could it undertake this task unless it was 
fairly certain that, from the date of the sailing of the flotilla froma 
United States port until the conquest of the island was completed; 
not more than a fortnight should elapse. With the naval force 
in hand, the United States Navy could not afford to run the risk 
of being caught in an unprepared state even by the moderate 
squadron said to be at St. Vincent. 

But the United States, while assembling at Hampton Roads as 
its headquarters, and at other northern ports, naval forces which 
might in the end overmatch the whole Spanish Navy without 
drawing on the squadrons in Cuban waters, could not safely send 
it south to strengthen them. It was impossible to say that, 
granting Spain to be an enterprising enemy, she might not prefer to 
make a counterstroke at some one or more of the northern United 
States ports. The world was all before the Spanish squadron at St. 
Vincent where to choose, and not a little alarm was felt and shown 
along the coasts of New England when the conditions were reali<¢-- 
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But, as usual, the conditions were not fully or properly realized. 
Cities which are physically open to bombardment from the sea are 
generally clothed in a suit of moral armour that forms an efficient 
protection. Every belligerent is now intelligent enough to know 
that mere mischief and destruction is more likely to postpone than 
to hasten the approach of peace. Even the superior Power is aware 
that retaliation should not be too lightly provoked when it touches 
on the borders of illegitimate war. Account in any case was not 
taken of the historically strong dislike that belligerent ships have 
to enter hostile harbours, and to entangle themselves in narrow 
waters possessed by the enemy. It is quite one thing to engage 
fortifications at long range from the open and free sea, or even to 
throw shell into a crowded harbour from the same point of advan- 
tage ; but quite another thing to pass through more or less tortuous 
channels into harbours where unknown dangers may be encoun- 
tered. Therefore, my impression was that the United States, with 
their systems of closing their ports by submarine mines and so on, 
had acted on unfounded alarms, and were spending a good deal of 
money and energy very uselessly. They have been following our 
foolish example in this respect. 

At first I thought little or nothing of Manila and the Phillipine 
Islands. Even when attention was drawn to the presence of an 
United States squadron at Hong Kong, and its superiority to the 
Spanish squadron in the Phillipines, my first impression was that 
the Spanish squadron would concentrate at Manila, finding itself, 
with the aid of fairly powerful batteries, able to defy the attacks 
of the Americans, though it would leave them in full command of 
the sea locally, and able to blockade Manila. But I had not 
accurately measured the relative forces of the ships to be engaged, 
and I had credited the batteries with much more power than they 
proved to possess. The relative forces were—not counting small 
craft—on the American side, five ships averaging 2,923 tons and 
265 men, carrying on an average fifteen guns of the average calibre 
of 424 inches ; on the Spanish side, five ships averaging 1,568 tons 
and 190 men, carrying on an average 9°6 guns of the average 
calibre of 3°47 inches. Under the assumed conditions, I was 
taken by surprise when the news came that Commodore Dewey 
had annihilated the Spanish squadron. No doubt this officer had 
measured relative forces much better than I was in a position to 
do, and was aware of his entire superiority before he made his 
attack. But I scarcely think this ought to lessen our sense of 
the skill and gallantry with which the attack was planned and 
carried out. 

After it is all over I recognize the difficulty of defending ships 
in Manila Bay by anything but their own inherent power. The 
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bay is of immense size, and, though the entrance to it is narrowed 
by Corregidor Island, the southern passage is five miles wide, 
very deep, and subject to currents. Hence Commodore Dewey 
had not much to fear from submarine mines, and by passing 
at night he escaped such danger as might have arisen from well- 
served batteries on each side of the channel. But in any case it 
was a small matter to run between batteries five miles apart. The 
real guard at night for such a passage is the locomotive torpedo. 
Half a dozen boats or small vessels lying, with torpedoes mounted 
and ready to discharge, in the channel, through the night, might 
conceivably have given an account of one or two of Commodore 
Dewey’s ships. 

But when the Spanish squadron was annihilated, Commodore 
Dewey—much to public surprise, but hardly to the surprise of such 
as had been accustomed to study naval war—found that his work 
was over. The threat of bombardment kept him free from annoy- 
ances, and enabled him to hold Cavite with such small garrison as 
he could afford to land; but he kept his ground really on the con- 
dition that he should not bombard. 

I was very much surprised that the batteries did so very little. 
The range at which the American ships engaged was not very great 
(4,000 yards it is stated), and the failure of the batteries may 
have been due to their mounting only obsolete guns. In any 
case, however, a long, low, unindented shore mounted with 
batteries is bad cover for ships seeking their support and pro- 
tection. The ships themselves mask and interfere with the fire 
which they depend on for their defence. 

The interest in the Manila contest was very soon over when it 
was seen that Commodore (soon to be Admiral) Dewey was reduced 
to the especially naval function of blockade. We turned back to 
proceedings in the West Indies with renewed keenness of view, 
because on the 29th of April four of the finest cruisers in the world 
and three of the latest kind of torpedo-boat destroyers under the 
Spanish flag had sailed from St. Vincent, no one knew whither, 
though the inference was that they were bound for Cuban waters. 
On the next day the three Spanish torpedo-boats, a transport, and a 
collier left St. Vincent, possibly on the same errand. These two 
squadrons were buried at sea for a fortnight, and the second of them 
was not heard of even then. Much public dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed, and some public contempt was poured upon Spain because 
of this supposed delay. But if the ships were bound for the West 
Indies they could not possibly have appeared in Cuban waters till 
at least a fortnight had elapsed, and if they were to have any 
chance of striking a blow, it was of the utmost consequence that the 
striking of it should be the first announcement of their whereabouts, 
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Meantime, there were often exchanges of fire round Cuba between 
batteries on the land and the ships at sea, exchanges which have 
nothing to do with the course of the war, and are the mere fringe of 
it ; but in each case we had sensational reports of “ bombardments ” 
and hints that all was over, because such and such a town and its 
defences “ were in ruins.” Then after a few days would come the 
report that the loss of life had been one mule! 

There were also landings, with small objects on a small scale, 
such as we were well accustomed to in the Baltic during the 
Crimean War. Some of these were not successful, and the report 
told us it was all over with America. But as it became 
certain that the Spanish squadron was at sea, it was absolutely 
necessary for Admiral Sampson to concentrate his force, and we 
presently heard of him with all his heavier ships, some eight in 
number, off the north coast of Puerto Rico, having left his smaller 
vessels, with reinforcements, probably, of which we had heard 
nothing, in isolated groups blockading the Cuban ports. __ 

My impression was that we had before us one of the most interest- 
ing strategical problems that had ever been propounded in naval 
war, such as could not have been set in sailing days. I was puzzled 
at Admiral Sampson’s advance to Puerto Rico, and quite unable to 
see why at such a critical time—the fourteenth day since the 
Spanish squadron had put to sea—he should have wasted his 
ammunition in an exchange of fire with the Spanish batteries at 
San Juan. 


It seemed to me almost certain that the Spanish squadron 
would enter the West Indies between Martinique and St. Lucia— 
if possible in darkness—and would then steer south of Jamaica 
and round by the west extreme of Cuba to strike a sudden blow 
either on anything that might be at Key West or on the inferior 
squadron blockading Havana, or, perhaps, on each in succession. 
I calculated that if all the ships were complete with coal on 
leaving St. Vincent, the first squadron under Admiral Cervera 
might, if the destroyers were taken in tow, be off Key West or 
Havana on the 15th of May, might strike the blows above referred 
to, and then might pass into Havana harbour to complete and be 
ready to issue again as soon as opportunity offered, or to harass or 
even to drive off the American squadron attempting to blockade, by 
persistent torpedo attacks at night. If owing to the inherent 
difficulties of blockading such a port as Havana, the Spanish 
squadron should have a certain freedom of exit, it might, sup- 
ported by the possibility of another squadron arriving from Cadiz, 
paralyze, for an almost indefinite time, further operations by the 
Americans in the way of invasion. 

My first impressions did not altogether mislead me, for the 
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report came on the 13th of May that Cervera’s squadron had 
touched at Port de France, Martinique. Later news left it very 
doubtful whether the ships had anchored there, or had, as was 
first stated, coaled there. But it became almost certain that one 
of the destroyers had put into St. Pierre in the north of Mar- 
tinique, and that another—said to be disabled—was actually in 
Port de France. However it may have been, apparently authentic 
information reached us on the 16th that Cervera’s squadron had 
been, on the 15th, in and off the port of Wilhelmstad, in the 
Dutch island of Curacoa. 

I was surprised that this squadron should have so frankly dis- 
closed its whereabouts in these two instances. Supposing that 
coaling necessities were the impelling cause, it ought, I considered, 
to have been foreseen, and a point, or points, to meet the colliers 
might have been arranged which were not so open to the public 
gaze as these two ports were. But at least it seemed to me that 
Cervera’s strategy was following the lines that my first impressions 
had led me to suppose it would. 

I write now on the morning of the 19th, and the field of strategy 
assumed is still open. Cervera is expected to have left Curacoa 
on the 15th, steering west, but nothing more has been heard of 
him. Meantime, there have been reports that colliers with 8,000 
tons of coal are known to be en route to join him at some 
rendezvous, and it is also asserted that two more cruisers direct from 
Cadiz have been seen in the neighbourhood of the Leeward 
Islands. 

Evidently, the blockading squadron off Cienfuegos, consisting 
apparently of four small vessels, was in considerable danger from 
the possible vicinity of Cervera’s squadron. Presently we heard 
of Admiral Sampson, with the strong part of the American fleet, in 
the Windward Passage between Hayti and Cuba, and seemingly on 
the horns of the dilemma as to whether to proceed south in the 
hope of meeting Cervera off Cienfuegos, or north 500 miles 
to Havana for the protection of the squadron off it and of any 
ships there might be at Key West. In a sense it would appear that 
the existence of this “fleet in being” near at hand, probably, but 
in a situation and with objects unknown, had placed Admiral 
Sampson in a cleft stick. I am not able, as I close this article, to 
understand why Admiral Sampson ever left his post off Havana, 
and why he did not, at least before the 16th of May, withdraw his 
isolated blockading ships from every post in Cuba and concentrate 
his whole fleet off that port. Cervera could not then have “hoped 
to attack with success, and he would have had nothing open to him 


but to have passed into a port, such as Cienfuegos, and awaited the 
development of events. 
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Commodore Schley’s squadron was drawn south from Hampton 
Roads by the supposed appearance of Cervera’s squadron in the 
West Indies, but it does not appear to have been considered safe to 
leave the northern ports wholly open, or, as Sir George Roke put 
it, “naked and exposed ” to attack, and it paused at Charleston. 

Practically, as I close these first impressions, no one with only 
our published information can say exactly where Cervera will 
strike, or if he will strike at all. Great and extraordinary dramatic 
issues are rare in war,and my impression is that, after all, the 
situation may develope into something very commonplace. 


P. H. Cotoms. 


Postscript.—lf the very latest news is true that Cervera put 
into Santiago de Cuba on the 19th, then the commonplace seems 
to have been the end of it. 
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MR. GLADSTONE—FRAGMENTS OF PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES. 


GLADSTONE has died. That is, in domestic affairs, the event of the 
past month, and a whole nation is paying its tribute to the grand 
personality of their departed statesman. But what is, perhaps, most 
remarkable in the forms of praise and sorrow which his departure has 
evoked, is the deep personal affection with which he has manifestly 
been regarded by all sorts and conditions of men. Nor can there 
be any wonder in this to one who, like myself, was privileged to 
know him from my childhold up—to see him in his own house 
and family, and to serve under him in Parliament. The keynotes 
to this personal affection was the nobility of his character, the 
simplicity of his nature, the sympathy of his disposition, and the 
feeling which everyone who approached him carried away, that for 
the moment every issue had been raised to a higher level—every 
subject or controversy infused with something far above the 
ordinary tone of the common world. One left his presence a better 
and a more hopeful man. 

But all this will be said by thousands. I would merely offer one 
or two personal reminiscences, and what the French call “appre- 
ciations,” which may, perhaps, throw side-lights on some parts of 
his varied character. 

While I was Private Secretary to Lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Gladstone was his Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was a constant 
source of sorrow to me, and a perpetual cause of mystery, to note 
how they misunderstood one another, and how evidently each mis- 
trusted the other—though perfectly cordial and most friendly in 
their mutual intercourse—all this is very generally known ; other- 
wise I should not refer to it. Of course one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
weaknesses was want of knowledge of character. He was no judge 
of men as individuals, whatever his profound intuition of the 
instincts and aspirations which sway large bodies of men. He 
never, therefore, understood Lord Palmerston. The light and airy 
mode of treating questions—inheritance and tradition of the 
school of which Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby 
were the last representatives, was an enigma to him. He never 
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succeeded in fully realizing how much seriousness, how much 
strenuous work, and how deep a sense of responsibility underlay 
this mask of apparent indifference which the old aristocratic 
class of statesmen considered fitting for men of the world to wear. 
He was also unable to grasp the doctrine which Lord Palmerston 
used often to expound to me, that a man may be either a minister 
or an agitator—but that he cannot or at any rate ought not to be 
both at the same time. Mr. Gladstone, in his earnestness and 
enthusiasm, occasionally almost overstepped the boundary, and 
then thought that there was opposition to the cause he had at 
heart, whereas there was only the feeling that, till the country had 
fully ade up its mind, those who were administering its affairs 
should not personally contribute to any artificial or premature ex- 
pression of public opinion. Lord Palmerston on the other hand— 
though knowledge of character was his “ forte” and, as was said ot 
the first Lord Shaftesbury, he only required to hear any man talk 
for ten minutes on any topic, however ordinary, to gauge him and 
judge him pretty accurately—did not understand Mr. Gladstone. 
The clue to the chief misunderstanding was revealed to me 
by Mr. Gladstone himself, as I will state later on, but when- 
ever Lord Palmerston, as Prime Minister, made any proposal 
which involved large expenditure, he was strenuously op- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone—even to hints of resignation. If 
the proposal was adhered to, Mr. Gladstone incontinently gave 
way. This seemed to Lord Palmerston a case of gratuitous 
difficulties put into his way, and attempts to thwart without the 
courage to resist. “If you are in earnest, Colonel, I will come 
down,” says the American legend. That was the impression 
left. Soon after Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister he said 
to me one day, “ You do not know what a comfort it is to me 
to have got out of an office where the duty of its holder is to 
oppose everything that involves outlay of money. It is an irksome 
and ungrateful task and duty.” Here we see that he considered 
he held a brief for the defence in any attack upon the Treasury, 
and that, in the interest of his client, he was bound to do his 
utmost until the delivery of the verdict, when he became dis- 
charged from his duty. This view was so utterly strange to any 
of Lord Palmerston’s possible conceptions, that it is no wonder 
if he failed to grasp it. But it was a view which the training of 
College and University life might easily have engendered in a 
conscientious and earnest mind. 

I have alluded to the simplicity of his nature. This, when 
coupled to his prodigious attainments and wide knowledge, was 
most attractive. I will give an illustration which I may, perhaps, 
be pardoned for introducing, because the ineident is one which I 
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own was to me at the time, a source of great, and I think, 
legitimate pride. When he first assumed the Premiership he 
wrote begging me to call on him at his house in Carlton Gardens, 
as he wanted to consult me as to whom he should appoint as his 
Private Secretary. (I was, of course, aware that it was only to my 
ecent experience as Private Secretary to a Prime Minister that he 
was appealing.) When I arrived he placed before me the list of 
gentlemen whom he was considering for the post. There were 
excellent names no doubt, but Mr. Gladstone was inclined only to 
such as were borne by men noted for academical honours, or 
for devotion to literature and science—regardless of other 
qualities which, though inferior in themselves, are often of 
much more value in such a position, so far as the interests 
and comfort of the Chief are concerned. I gave him my opinion 
as to the name on the list which would best serve his purpose. He 
expressed his great astonishment, but he adopted my advice, and I 
venture to say that no selection could possibly have turned out 
more honourably and advantageously to both parties. 

“ He was very sympathetic. It was one of his greatest charms. 
Nobody, however timid or however undeveloped, need have been 
fearful of meeting Mr. Gladstone. He would be certain to 
greet any such with the greatest kindness and consideration. I 
was going to add “attention,” but perhaps there might not have 
been quite so much of that, in the strict meaning of the word. 
Though Mr. Gladstone not only often intended to listen but also 
thought that he was listening, the copiousness of his thoughts 
and of their expression not unfrequently reduced his com- 
panion to a willing and interested passivity. I remember 
one instance which exemplified how the note of sympathy 
was not rarely the first struck in his chord of thoughts 
and considerations. While I represented the Colonial Office 
in the House of Commons, the complications in Zululand, 
and the question of its future, gave us great anxiety and presented 
many difficulties. The knot was suddenly cut, and half the 
question solved, by the death of Cetewayo. I was sitting on the 
Treasury Bench when the message announcing this was handed to 
me. I instantly ran into Mr. Gladstone’s room waving the telegram 
and giving him the news. “Poor old man, I am very sorry for 
him,” were the first words that fell from Mr. Gladstone, who had 
met Cetewayo and interviewed him the previous year in London. 
I own that for the first and last time in my life I allowed a cry of 
impatience to escape from me in Mr. Gladstone’s presence, and 
replying, “ Well, Mr. Gladstone, you are the only man in England 
who is sorry,” I left the room. But I was wrong in my haste, 
It was but the personal sympathy which would have its play before 
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the other public and national considerations had time to come 
into the field of vision. 

“He was not only a great man, but he was a great gentleman.” - 
These words of Sir William Harcourt’s spoken last week in the 
House of Commons will be echoed by everybody who knew Mr. 
Gladstone at all intimately. There is less “ great gentlemanhood ” 
in the world than might be expected, and certainly neither birth 
nor rank ensures it. We prize it all the more. It is an inde- 
finable quality, but one of the most admirable. Though 
we cannot define it, we recognize it at once when we meet 
it. The self-respect, the consideration for others, and specially for 
the weak, the estimation of men and things at their intrinsic and 
not at their fictitious value; the hatred of flattery and subser- 
viency, the belief in the good motives of others until the contrary 
is shown, the absence of self-assertion and of all ostentation., 
These are present and more—these were all present in his case. 

In 1890, at the outset of his political Home Rule campaign in 
the West, he came under my roof at Broadlands, as a meeting was 
announced to be held in the market place at Romsey which he was 
toaddress. I was, of course, more delighted than words can express 
to receive him and Mrs. Gladstone,and to renewour friendly and even 
affectionate relations. But I refrained, from obvious reasons, from 
accompanying him to the meeting. Sir W. Harcourt took charge 
of him, and escorted him. I need not, however, have abstained. 
With the kindliness and good taste of a gentleman he avoided— 
greatly, I fear, to the disappointment of the people of Romsey— 
all political allusions and topics, and gave them instead a vivid 
and interesting account of his personal relations with Lord 
Palmerston and other public men of that generation. 

I conclude these hurried and disjointed lines with a recollection 
that remains imprinted on my memory, not only as illustrative, 
but also as tending to clear him of the charge so often levied 
against him, that he only undertook his successive attacks on the 
existing state of things in Ireland when urged by the spur of 
Party motives. One afternoon of November, 1868, in the Park at 
Hawarden, I was standing by Mr. Gladstone holding his coat on my 
arm while he, in his shirt sleeves, was wielding an axe to cut down 
a tree. Upcamea telegraph messenger. He took the telegram, 
opened it and read it, then handed it to me, speaking only two 
words, namely, “ Very significant,” and at once resumed his work. 
The message merely stated that General Grey would arrive that 
evening from Windsor. This, of course, implied that a mandate 
was coming from the Queen charging Mr. Gladstone with the 
formation of his first Government. I said nothing, but waited 
while the well-directed blows resounded in regular cadence. After 
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a few minutes the blows ceased and Mr. Gladstone, resting on the 
handle of his axe, looked up, and with deep earnestness in his 
voice, and great intensity in his face, exclaimed: “My mission is 
to pacify Ireland.” He then resumed his task, and never said 
another word till the tree was down. 

Did he succeed in the mission which he thus deliberately set 
himself? Did he adopt the best methods for success? Were 
there any possible means likely to attain success? All these 
questions will be answered in various ways by various men accord- 
ing to their beliefs or prepossessions. All I can myself say is that, 
to a large extent, he did succeed. Ireland is more prosperous, 
more peaceful, and more contented than she was before 1868 ; and, 
as far as the mere pacification of Ireland was concerned, Mr. 
Gladstone might perhaps have still further succeeded had he been 
allowed to have his own way. But there were other and even 
weightier considerations than the condition of Ireland to be taken 
into account. When, by declining in 1886 to follow Mr. Gladstone 
any longer, I not only did violence to my personal feelings, but 
faced the probability (which turned out alas! a certainty) of an end 
being thereby put to my political career, I did so mainly on 
Imperial grounds. The whole is greater than a part, and the wel- 
fare of an Empire more important than that of only a portion of it. 
That Ireland itself might probably be better governed by Irishmen 
in a Home Parliament, apart from busy men strange to and careless 
of her peculiar circumstances and idiosyncrasies, was, and is, an 
arguable question. At any rate, I,in my humble capacity of a 
resident Irish landowner, felt but little dread of such a prospect. 
Mr. Gla'tstone only saw the one side ; or, rather, derided the other. 


EveELYN ASHLEY. 
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THE salient facts of the Dreyfus case are fairly well known to 
readers of English newspapers; yet the following sketch will, I 
think, interest the English friends of France who still hope that 
the War Office and Government of that country will even yet at 
the eleventh hour retreat from a position which, if adhered to, 
will assuredly render them of ill report in the eyes of posterity. 
Commandant Esterhazy, the hero of our narrative, is a well-known 
figure in Paris, tall, erect, with long, dark moustachios, which, when 
he is listening to a recital of his own achievements, he is wont to 
pull with a nonchalant air. Of Austrian extraction, he was brought 
up in Germany, and began his military career as a Papal Zouave. 
That he is an alien explains, though it hardly justifies, the inextin- 
guishable hatred and contempt which he entertains for the French 
Army, of which he wears the uniform, and with the honour of 
which he is at present by a most singular irony identified. He is 
a man of pleasure, to use a mild term; and one of his former 
mistresses, Madame Boulancy, whom he long ago abandoned, 
retains not a few of his letters, written in his very characteristic 
handwriting and signed with his signature. In these he very freely 
expresses himself about the French Army, and with some of the 
most telling extracts from them I may fitly begin my narrative, 
These letters were lately published in the Figaro newspaper at 
Paris, where they can be purchased in a separate pamphlet entitled 
Esterhazy Judged by Himself for the sum of one penny. In one 
of these letters, then, he remarks as follows of his brother officers :—_ 


“The Germans will put all these fine fellows in their true places before very 
long.” 


In another he wrote this :— 


‘“‘ Look at this precious French Army. It is disgraceful. If my position were 
not at stake I would be off to-morrow. I have written to Constantinople. If they 
there offer me a suitable commission I will go there. However, I do not mean to 


quit this before Ihave played such a trick on these biackguards as I know how to 
play.” 


These last words are prophetic. 
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In another letter Esterhazy wrote as follows :— 


“Qur great military leaders, poltroons and ignoramuses, will once more go and 
people the German prisons.” 


In another letter we have this :— 


“T am absolutely convinced that these people are not worth the very cartridges 
that would kill them ; and all their petty acts of meanness, worthy only of low 
women, entirely confirm me in my opinion. There is for me but a single human 
quality which I prize, and the people of this country are quite lacking in it, If 
this very evening someone came and told me that I should be slain to-morrow as 
a Captain of Uhlans cutting Frenchmen down, I should assuredly be perfectly 
happy. . . . Iregret that I ever set foot in this cursed country (France). 
. I would not hurt a dog, but I would with pleasure have a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen put to death. . . . Paris taken by assault and handed 
over to be pillaged by a hundred thousand drunken soldiers—there you have the 
feast of which I dream, Pray that it be so!” 


It is no matter for surprise that Esterhazy, nursing such dreams 
as this, should have embarked some eight years ago upon a 
systematic course of treason towards the army and State whose 
uniform he wears. The military attaché of the German Embassy 
at Paris was at that time a Colonel Schwartzkoppen, a man of 
noble family and great abilities, who since his withdrawal from 
Paris in the course of last autumn leads a regiment of the Royal 
Guard at Berlin. To him Esterhazy went and engaged himself to 
regularly sell any French military secrets which he could obtain. 
In all Schwartzkoppen procured from him a total of 162 secret 
military documents, of which some thirty are of first-rate im- 
portance. It is proof of the loose way in which the French staff 
guards its secrets, that Esterhazy, a subordinate infantry officer, 
found so little difficulty in obtaining so many to sell. Most of the 
documents he sold are in his own handwriting, and the originals of 
them are now in the military archives at Berlin. Photographic 
replicas of the entire series are in the possession of another 
Government, whose agents in such matters go shares with the 
Germans. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Schwartzkoppen, who 
is a gentleman, was in any way a personal friend of Esterhazy’s. 
It is the duty of a German military attaché to accept and pay for 
French military secrets if a traitor offers them to him; and 
Schwartzkoppen could not decline what was offered to him. So 
he paid Esterhazy a fixed salary of so many francs per month, with 
an occasional bonus for any secret of special importance. LEster- 
hazy, who is a man of loose morals and luxurious habits, and also 
much addicted to gambling, was in constant want of money, and 
would sometimes persuade his paymaster to give him something 
in advance. The latter is now gone back to Berlin; but his former 
client is nevertheless not in any want, for the French War Office, 
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which is now protecting him for reasons which we shall presently 
explain, makes him a regular and sufficient allowance, at the same 
time that it shadows him with detectives wherever he goes. With 
such a man, as we may imagine, Schwartzkoppen never shook 
hands, but always treated him as what he was, namely, as a 
hireling. “Il ne lui serrait jamais la main,” has said one who 
knows. 

The French War Office enjoys some 600,000 francs a year, to be 
spent in bribing, as may be, the editors of French newspapers or 
the underlings in foreign Embassies. Grooms and porters, footmen 
and concierges, are all alike the object of their solicitude. Perhaps, 
however, it was simple patriotism and not greed of money which 
in September, 1894, led the Alsatian porter at Colonel Schwartz- 
koppen’s lodgings in Paris to bring to the French War Office, 
instead of handing it to his master,a bordereau, or memorandum, 
in which Esterhazy had written out in his own hand, but without 
adding his signature, a list of five secret pieces which he was 
sending to Schwartzkoppen. 

‘his bordereau is of so much importance that we translate it in 
full. The exact way in which it came to be known to the whole 
world in its original handwriting I shall presently relate. It of 
course never reached the hands of Colonel Schwartzkoppen as 
did the pieces enumerated therein :— 


‘* Sir, though I have no news indicating that you desire to see me, nevertheless 
I am sending to you some interesting bits of information. 

**], A note on the hydraulic break of the 120, and on the way in which this 
piece behaved. 

**2. A note on the covering troops (some modifications will be entailed by the 
new plan). 

«*3. A note on a modification in Artillery formations. 

“*4, A note relative to Madagascar. 

«5. The project of a firing manual for Field Artillery, 14th March, 1894. 

‘* The last document is extremely difficult to procure, and I can only have it 
at my disposal during a very few days. The Minister of War has sent a limited 
number of copies to the several corps, and these corps are responsible for its 
return, each officer in possession of one to return it after the mancuvres. If 
then you would like to take out of it whatever interests you and hold it after- 
wards at may disposal, I will take it. Unless indeed you would like me to 
have it copied in extenso and then address to you the copy. 

**T am just off to the manceuvres.” 


The Jews are a gifted race, and when they are allowed to com- 
pete with Gentiles they often outstrip them not only in making 
and in keeping bargains, but also in higher intellectual pursuits. 
This is why the Russian Government recently decided to restrict 
the number of Jewish students in its Universities. For, by winning 
a number of prizes out of all proportion to the ratio in which they 
stand to the rest of the population, the Jews had annoyed an 
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administration which in such matters is guided by that ring of - 
reactionaries and obscurantists which is known as the Holy Synod 
and presided over by the Arch-Inquisitor Pobiedonostzeff. 

But if Russia has its Holy Synod, France has its Jesuits ; and it 
is no secret that the latter have for a long time viewed with 
jealousy the successes achieved by young Jewish officers in the Ecole 
Polytechnique, which in France answers to our Woolwich. Out of 
a total, say of 200 officers, admitted to their careers by open 
competition, it was common for as many as twenty to be Jews; 
although the Jews in France are far from constituting one-tenth 
of the population. Now these Jewish officers owe nothing to the 
Jesuits. They are not trained by them, nor do they ever come 
under their influence. And in this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that, after the priesthood, the army is the chief profession 
in France for which the Jesuits can freely prepare candidates, 
especially such candidates as are drawn from the ranks of the 
noblesse. Nor is this all. The French Catholic officer is a 
regular gold mine to the priests, to whom, like the pious centurion 
that he often is, he pays large sums at his birth, at his marriage, 
at his death, and even after his death when it becomes imperative 
to get him out of purgatory as soon as possible. It is only if we 
take these facts into consideration that we can understand how it 
is that General Billot, the Minister of War in a Republic which 
professes the principles of the French Revolution and does lip- 
service to the memory of Gambetta and Victor Hugo, recently 
stood up in the French Chamber and congratulated himself before 
all men on having been born a good Catholic and on being 
neither a Jew nor a Protestant nor a Freemason. 

The French Republic was safer from these insidious influences 
as long as the Royalist Party kept aloof from it in their old attitude 
of hatred and proud disdain. They could no longer preserve this 
attitude when, a few years, ago the present Pope, with no little 
foresight, gave a new mot dordre to the clergy and nobility to 
recognize the Republic as the form of government which the 
least divides Frenchmen. The result has been the rise of the party 
of so-called Ralliés, that is, of Royalists and Catholics who, with 
certain reserves, recognize the Republic as a legitimate form of 
government. This party is not yet very numerous in the Chamber, 
but it is growing ; and the same influence which gave it birth makes 
itself felt outside its at present narrow limits. ‘ For a perceptible 
thaw has set in to melt the icy indifference towards Republican 
functionaries of the old aristocracy; and the wife of the present 
bourgeois Premier, Madame Méline, in consideration of her 
being an abjectly devout Catholic, and of her using all her influence 
over her husband in the same interest, is graciously permitted to 
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join in works of charity with the grandes dames of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

And there are other signs in France just now of a Catholic 
reaction. It is bon ton to be a good Catholic, or, at least, to affect to 
be one; and many a young man goes to Mass and Confession 
because he has a vague feeling that it will smooth the path of his 
ambition to be in with the Catholics. M. Brunetiére is the spokes- 
man of this Catholic reaction in the world of culture. In him a 
nebulous piety consorts harmoniously with respect for old families 
and for ancient religious traditions. In a recent number of the 
Révue des Deux Mondes he has written an article entitled “ Apres le 
Procés,” which is a thinly veiled apology for the conduct of the 
present French War Office. In it he arrives at the conclusion, so 
suitable to his inspiring motive, that of all aristocracies an 
aristocracy of intelligence is least acceptable, because most danger- 
ous, under a Republican form of government. In other words, 
riches and superstition are to rule France. Can we be surprised 
that M. Méline, the Premier, recently denounced the intellectual 
classes from the tribune of the French Chamber, because among 
them are chiefly found men courageous enough to raise their voices 
in protest against the stupendous crime, to the history of which I 
must now return ? 

A discerning Russian writer has remarked that every country has 
the Jews which it deserves to have. Now, during the first three- 
quarters of this century thé Jews have been well treated in France, 
and they have been, and are still, correspondingly loyal, supplying 
their adopted country with many of its best soldiers and most 
devoted statesmen. It is, perhaps, the sinister example of the new 
French ally, of the persecuting Russian Government, which has 
made it possible for M. Drumont, the most mercenary and false, the 
most violent and pitiless of the literary gladiators that disgrace 
modern France, both to initiate and succeed in his anti-Semitic 
crusade. The Jesuits who control and finance his paper* had, no 
doubt, long been preparing the soil; but only among so electric a 
people as the French could the seed of hatred so deftly sown spring 
up in so rapid a growth so as to become in a short decade a 
veritable upas tree. 

Now it happened in September, 1894, when Esterhazy’s memor- 
andum was taken to the French tat Majeur, that there was 
attached to the military staff a Jewish officer, Alfred Dreyfus, the 
son of a very rich manufacturer at Mulhausen, in Alsace. This 
officer, along with his three brothers, elected, after the war of 1870, 
to remain French subjects, though this entailed their leaving their 


* The chef-gérant of the Jesuits in France is chairman of the committee of 
M. Drumont’s paper, the Libre Parole, 
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parents and their home.* By sheer ability, for he owed nothing to 
his great wealth, nor ever trusted to it to secure promotion in the 
French Army, Dreyfus forced his way into the Ztat Majeur, being, 
I believe, the first Jewish officer that ever did so. He was a very 
hard worker, and in the often rather frivolous entourage of the 
army his reserve and serious manner and taciturnity made him 
unpopular, though much respected. He is a man of strong family 
affections ; and, when the blow fell four years ago, he was already 
the father of two little children, to whose mother, now the object 
of world-wide sympathy, he has ever been fondly attached. 

The authorities of the French Armyhaving got hold of Esterhazy’s 
bordereau at once opened an enquiry to discover who had written 
it. They began by counting on their fingers. Two of the five 
pieces enumerated in it concerned the artillery; therefore the 
traitor was an artilleryman. But, they reasoned, he also knows 
something of the other branches of the service; therefore he must 
be a member of the general staff. It in no ways disturbed their 
sapient reasoning that the writer of the document talks of a 
hydraulic brake where the hydropneumatic brake of 1894 is ob- 
viously referred to. Still less, that the writer of it uses the phrase: 
“La maniére donc c’est conduite la pice,” where every gunner 
and, d@ fortiori, every person of sufficient intelligence to be in the 
staff corps would have used the phrase: “S’est comportée la piéce.” 
Lastly, the writer of the bordereaw proves that he was not in the 
artillery, or he would not dwell on the difficulty of obtaining a firing 
manual which was in the hands of every artillery officer. Now 


* In the first Zola trial M. Lalance, since 1875 a membre protestataire or intran- 
sigent representative in the Reichstag of the Francophil population of Alsace, 
presented himself to make a deposition of which this is the gist :— 

‘‘ The Dreyfus family consists of four brothers, so bound together as to be one 
soul in four bodies. After the war the three younger ones left their home in order 
to remain French subjects and enter the French Army. The eldest, who had 
fought in the Alsatian Legion during the war and was past the age of military 
service, remained at Mulhausen to look after the family business, but he promised 
that if he had any sons they also should at eighteen quit their home in order to serve 
in the French Army. He has had six sons, of whom two were in the Ecole 
Polytechnique in 1894, when their uncle Alfred was unjustly condemned. They 
were driven out of the école, and their careers blasted. The two next were in a 
military school at Belfort. They also were expelled. Under such circumstances 
a Christian would have recalled his sons to himself and have lived in enjoyment 
of their society in the annexed province where all men know and respect him. 
What did this Jew do? He called his two youngest sons to himself, and said to 
them : ‘ My children, duty calls you. Your name is infamous in France. But itis 
your country, Go thither.’ And he himself has quitted the annexed province and 
has gone to live in France at Belfort.” 

As one reads this deposition, which, of course, the presiding magistrate would 
not allow to be given in the court, but which was published the next day in the 
Siécle, one is inclined to ask oneself: And does France, after all, deserve to have 
such children as this? 
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Dreyfus was a gunner, a member of the staff corps, and an un- 
popular Jew as well. A certain Commandant du Patey de Clam, 
who was considered by his brother officers to be a judge of hand- 
writing, was asked to give his opinion about the bordereau, and 
discovered in it a resemblance to the handwriting of Dreyfus. He 
was at once appointed to preside over the inquisition—worthy of 
Spain in the sixteenth century—which followed. Two experts in 
handwriting were also called in, M. Gobert, of the Bank of France, 
and M. Bertillon, a Commissary of Police and a deviser of a plan\of 
measuring the skulls of criminals with a view to their identification. 
The former of these two experts on comparing the document with 
letters of Dreyfus could discover no identity. Bertillon, who is 
always certain of everything, decreed at once that it was the work 
of Dreyfus, who had, he argued, intentionally disguised his hand- 
writing. So only could the many dissimilarities be explained. 
Dreyfus, he further argued, had made in the bordereau—which is 
written on very thin paper—a tracing of his own handwriting 
already, as we have seen, disguised. So he had hoped to shield 
himself, according to Bertillon. It never entered the head of this 
sapient detective that, if Dreyfus were really the traitor and had 
wished to disguise his handwriting, it would have been easier for 
him to have simply used his typewriter rather than employ such 
elaborate devices. Still less did he reflect that there were hundreds 
of other French officers whose handwriting, if subjected to the 
same tortuous hypotheses, would equally incriminate them. 

However, his explanations satisfied the heads of the French 
Army. Dreyfus was arrested, tried in camera, and transported 
for life to the Isle du Diable. To the seven officers who formed the 
court-martial the then Minister of War, General Mercier, refused to 
reveal the origin of the incriminating document, though it was 
clearly essential to their deliberations to know where it came 
from, since, if it did not proceed from the embassy of a hostile 
Power, it might conceivably be a forgery, accusing no one. How- 
ever, the court-martial asked no questions, and were probably con- 
tent with the rumour set afloat in Paris at the time that it had 
been picked out of the waste-paper basket of the German 
Embassy. 

General Mercier, however, took another step in regard to this court- 
martial, which was flagrantly illegal, and, in law, invalidates its ver- 
dict. The experts consulted about the handwriting had disagreed. 
Two of them denied that it was that of Dreyfus; the other three, 
among whom were M. Bertillon and a nominee of his own, were 
sure that it was. The majority of the members of the court- 
martial, dissatisfied with the evidence, were hesitating to condemn 
the accused when General Mercier took them aside, and behind 
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the backs both of the accused and of his counsel, showed, or rather 
read out to them a document containing the following words: “Ce 
canaille de Dreyfus devient trop exigeant.” It is certain that 
General Mercier read this phrase out rather than shewed it in the 
actual document to the officers appointed to try Dreyfus ; for, had 
they seen the actual document, they must have noticed that the 
phrase as written in it ran as follows: “Ce canaille de D 

devient trop exigeant.” Now the letter in which this sentence oc- 
curred had been brought to the French War Office ten months pre- 
viously by the same Alsatian spy who had procured the bordereau. 
It had lain in the archives for ten months, during which no one had 
thought of connecting it with Dreyfus, much less of filling in the 
blank space left in it with his name. It was only when a Jew had 
to be found guilty of treason that the French Minister of War was 
brought to attempt so curious an identification. The stratagem 
succeeded, and the Jew was unanimously condemned. The reason 
why this piece was not shown to the accused or to his counsel in a 
trial which was already being held within closed doors will, I think, 
be pretty obvious to my readers. Subsequently, when doubts 
began to be expressed in the French Press as to the justice of the 
verdict, the same stratagem was once more resorted to; for, on 
September 15th, 1896, the French War Office sent an inspired 


communication to the Leclair, one of their organs, in which we 
read the following :— 


‘Tn our opinion, and it will be that of all Frenchmen, it is patriotic to break 
silence and to produce all the pieces which attest with an unsparing rigour that 
the judges of the military tribunal gave their verdict from sound knowledge, that 
they were accurately informed, and that they were thoroughly convinced that 
Dreyfus, in spite of his denials,* was guilty, being accused by a host of moral 
presumptions and by proofs which were formal, since one of them bore his name. 

Towards September 20th Colonel Sandherr communicated to General 
Mercier this letter. . . . It had to do with the service of espionage at Paris, 
and it contained the following phrase : ‘ Décidément cet animal de DREYFUS 
devient trop exigeant.’” 


This Colonel Sandherr was a noted Jew-hater, and was in 1894 
already suffering from the brain disease of which he died three 
years later. He was the presiding officer in the Dreyfus court- 
martial, and it would appear that he and Mercier together 
planned the stratagem which secured the adverse sentence. 
The above article in the Zclair must have been written by one of 
the six officers who sat with Sandherr on the court-martial. It 
accords with the facts as they have been related, that he misquotes, 
using the word animal where the document itself has canaille. 


* In face of this admission, what becomes of the forged augene confession of 
guilt recently put forward by M. Méline? 
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He is evidently repeating from memory what he had only heard 
read out aloud. 

The Lelair printed the name Dreyfus in capitals ; and, of course, 
the anti-Semitic Press of France went into ecstasies over this prewve 
accablante of Dreyfus’ guilt. If the episode were not so replete 
with discredit for the French War Office and for the ephemeral 
Ministries which in rapid succession are its humble and cringing 
servants, if it were not so tragical for Dreyfus and so big with 
future disaster for France, it might provoke a smile to learn that 
those who are behind the scenes are of opinion that the letter, in 
which these words occurred, was a harmless one; that devoid alike 
of any military or political significance, it simply referred to a 
commonplace intrigue, one of the parties to which had a name 
beginning with the letter “ D.” 

All over Europe during the past few months people have been 
asking the reason of the extraordinary reluctance of the French 
War Office to discuss or allow discussion of the Dreyfus verdict, 
and of the superstitious fervour of French Ministers on behalf of 
the chose jugée. The reason is not far to seek. It lies in the ille- 
galities of the trial, in the use of a secret and of a forged docu- 
ment never shown to the accused or to his counsel. The use of a 
secret document, even of a genuine one, would annul the verdict; 
and the French High Court has lately hinted, in no obscure terms, 
that it only waits for a courageous Minister of Justice to set it in 
motion, when it will soannul it. But the forgery virtually practised 
by Colonel Sandherr and General Mercier exposed those two 
officers, of whom only one survives, to still severer penalties than 
the mere judicial irregularity. With such skeletons in the cup- 
board, how can the French War Office do anything else than 
burk enquiry, and subsidize their hireling Press to rouse the mob 
to fury against the Jews? 

In May, 1896, the same Alsatian porter at Colonel Schwartz- 
koppen’s hotel, brought to the French War Office a third docu- 
ment. It was a letter-card addressed to M. le Commandant 
Esterhazy, 27, Rue de la Bienfaisance, Paris, and its contents were 
the following :— . 

‘* Above all, I await a more detailed explanation than that which you gave me the 
other day on the question at issue. In consequence, I beg to you to give it me 


in writing, that I may decide whether I can continue or not my relations with 
the firm R.. .” 


This document, the petit blew as it has come to be known 
(that being the Parisian name for these letter-cards) was—not is, for 
the French authorities have probably destroyed it now as a piece 
incriminating their protégé Esterhazy — in the sufficiently well- 
known handwriting of Schwartzkoppen. Now, at this time, May, 
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1896, the chief of the Intelligence Bureau of the French War 
Office was a certain Colonel Picquart, a Protestant, and seemingly, 
with the exception of Dreyfus, the only able and conscientious 
servant that the inside of that office has for some time known. To 
him the letter-card was brought, and he at once began to suspect 
that Esterhazy was in relations with the German attaché of a kind 
to require clearing up. Therefore, as Prefect, so to speak, of the 
Military Police, and obviously in pursuit of his duty, he proceeded 
to quietly make enquiries about Esterhazy, both in his regiment 
and in other quarters. He learned from his colonel and brother 
officers that Esterhazy habitually neglected his own regimental 
duties, at the same time that he was for ever inquisitively asking 
about this, that, and the other in branches of the service, with 
which as an infantry officer he had no direct concern. Picquart 
next procured from Esterhazy’s colonel some specimens of the sus- 
pected man’s handwriting, and at once recognized it as a hand- 
writing that he had seen before. It associated itself in his mind 
with the bordereau, which till now he had regarded as the work 
of Dreyfus. He sent for the bordereau to his bureau, and in an in- 
stant the whole truth was clear to him. It was in Esterhazy’s 
handwriting, and Dreyfus was innocent. However, he proceeded 
cautiously, and for many months communicated his discovery to 
General Gonze, his official superior, and to no one else.* 

The latter admitted the truth of Picquart’s conclusions, as the 
correspondence between the two proves, and later on, and for a few 
weeks, the French War Office authorities were wavering, undecided 
whether to revise the Dreyfus case or not. But the highest among 
them were afraid, for they were too well aware of the illegalities 
which had sullied the Dreyfus verdict. It was no mere judicial 
error of which they would have to render account at the bar of public 
opinion, but the crime of open defiance of the military code and of 
fraudulent interpretation of a secret document. It was therefore 
resolved that the chose jugée must be upheld as sacred and all 


* In this connection General Picquart deposed at the first Zola trial that he laid 
the bordereau afresh before M. Bertillon in May, 1896, along with a letter just 
written by Esterhazy, only keeping back the latter’s name. ‘“‘ It is the writing of 
the bordercau,” exclaimed Bertillon. “ Do not be ina hurry to express an opinion,” 
replied Picquart. ‘‘ Will you not have a facsimile of the bordereaw back again and 
study if at leisure?” Bertillon answered: ‘‘ Oh, no, it is not necessary. It is the 
same hand as the bordereau, Where did you get it?” ‘That I cannot tell you,” 
said Picquart. ‘‘Thenit is of an earlier date?” asked the other. ‘‘ No, of a later 
date,” replied Piequart. Whereupon M. Bertillon used these very words: ‘‘ The 
Jews for the last year have been at work to get some one to write like the bordereau, 
and they have thoroughly succeeded, that’s clear.” Colonel Picquart next showed 
Esterhazy’s letter, still concealing the authorship, to Du Paty de Clam, who said: 
“Why, that is the writing of Matthieu Dreyfus.” This officer’s explanation of the 
bordereau has been from the first that Alfred Dreyfus had made in it a mixture of 
his own and of his brother Matthieu’s handwriting ! 
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enquiry forbidden. And Colonel Picquart, who had made so dis- 
concerting a discovery, was sent off at five minutes’ notice to 
the French Sahara, whence he was only brought back recently in 
order to be deprived of his military rank and expelled without his 
pension from the French Army. Thus, in France, do you expiate 
the crime of being an honest and efficient public servant. Truly, as 
General Boisdeffre, chief of the Ftat Majewr, remarked in the 
recent Zola case, military justice is not the same thing as civil 
justice, 

On November 10th, 1896, General Mercier, by way of silenc- 
ing the doubts expressed in certain quarters of Dreyfus’ guilt, 
published the bordereaw in facsimile in the Matin. He was 
still firmly persuaded that it was the work of Dreyfus, and 
it. was no doubt this conviction which had led him at the court- 
martial to fill in the secret document with Dreyfus’ name. He now 
imagined that the public had only to see the bordereaw itself in 
order to recognize in it the hand of Dreyfus. 

And here the frivolous character of French military justice is 
remarkably evidenced. In 1894, Dreyfus is tried in camera 
because the exhibition before the public of the bordereaw might 
endanger the foreign relations and security of France. In 1896 
the same Minister of War, who, two years before, had formed such 
a decision, gives the document to the whole world in facsimile in 
the columns of the Matin. 

However, General Mercier’s action gave those who had never 
believed in Dreyfus’ guilt a real clue. They submitted the photo- 
graphic replica of the bordereaw along with specimens of Dreyfus’ 
handwriting to the nine best graphological experts in the whole 
of Europe and America. One of these was M. Orépieux Jamin, a 
Frenchman and an anti-Semite. He, like the rest of the nine, 
after a careful study, decided that the bordereaw could not possibly 
have been written by Dreyfus, and his report contains a chapter 
on the types of moral and intellectual character revealed in the 
respective handwritings, which deserves to be here quoted. No 
one as yet, except Picquart, knew that Esterhazy was the writer of 
the bordereau; yet M. Crépieux Jamin from its mere hand- 
writing devined the character of its writer with a clearness and 
fulness which leaves nothing to be desired :— 


* L’autre écriture, celle de la piéce de question, nous dit une intelligence peut- 
étre aussi cultivée que celle de Dreyfus, mais un esprit faux et illogique: ce qui 
est le contraire des qualités de Dreyfus. 

‘*Son émotivité est extréme, C’est une nature fausse, menteuse, profondément 
antipathique. } 

“Son énergie est faible, inconstante, et ses passions se trouventya la merci des 
caprices de son imagination et de son jugement médiocre. 

‘‘On comprend trés bien que cet esprit-la ait écrit la pisce X, si incohérente 
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qu’il est impossible de savoir si le projet de manuel de tir est livré, ou promis, ou 
copié. Dreyfus eft été plus clair. 

‘*Entre les deux hommes il y a une différence fondamentale: Dreyfus est 
médiocrement sociable, mais il est un caractére; l’auteur du document X est 
plus en dehors extrémement fourbe, dangereux et sans caractére ” (see L’ Affaire 
Dreyfus: une Erreur Judiciaire, par Bernard Lazare, p. 100. Paris: P. V. 
Stock. 1897). 

At this stage, then, Colonel Picquart alone had detected 
Esterhazy’s guilt. That was in May, 1896. He informed General 
Gonze of his discovery, but otherwise kept it to himself until the 
July of 1897. Then, finding himself persecuted by his official 
superiors because of his discovery, he communicated it through a 
trustworthy intermediary to M. Scheurer-Kestner, the Vice- 
President of the French Senate and “The Grand Old Man” of 
Alsace. The latter went quietly to work to obtain a revision of the 
case, and still works unflinchingly for that end. In his endeavours 
he is supported by most of his fellow Alsatians, who trust and 
revere him. So far, he has achieved no other result than to draw 
on himself and on other Alsatians, who, after the war of 1870, 
quitted their native country in order to remain French subjects, a 
storm of insults and obloquy. In the annexed provinces, among 
those who have for twenty-eight years kept their hearts warm for 
France, the crimes of the present War Office excites the fiercest 
resentment. If they are persevered in a little longer these 
provinces will be reconciled to the German connection.* 

Before long, however, the true authorship of the bordereaw was 
to be revealed, independently of Colonel Picquart, by the very man 
in the streets. Esterhazy gambles on the French Bourse, and had 
used a broker, De Castro, to buy and sell for him. The latter was 
so well acquainted with his writing that he knew which were his 
letters before opening them. In October, 1897, De Castro was 
sitting in a café on the Boulevards, when a hawker came up selling 
facsimiles of the bordereau which he had not hitherto seen, though 
General Mercier had published it in the Matin a year before. The 
facsimile caught the eye of De Castro, the rest of whose story we 
will relate in his own words:—“ I was struck aghast when I saw that 
writing, for I seemed to see in it a letter of the Commandant 
Esterhazy. I went home in a state of perturbation. Next morning 
I went with my brother-in-law and looked up the letters of 
Esterhazy which we had on our files. I even made some com- 
parison of the handwriting, with the result that I found a perfect 

* Among the candidates standing at the May elections of this year is a 
General Rebillot, who alludes to M. Scheurer-Kestner and other Alsatians, who, 
after the war, left their homes in order to remain French subjects, as follows :— 
‘* Entrée en France par la bréche qu’y a faite en 1870 le canon Allemande, une 


horde de cosmopolites s’est abattue sur elle ; ces vagabonds d’esprit et de mcurs 
venus on ne sait d’ot et imprudemment naturalisés ne peuvent étre Francais,” 
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resemblance, I may say, a striking identity.” By the advice of 
Dreyfus’ brother, De Castro took his discovery to M. Scheurer- 
Kestner, who in turn advised Matthieu Dreyfus to formally 
denounce Esterhazy to General Billot, the Minister of War, as the 
real author of the bordereau. This he did, November 15th, 
1897. 

But Esterhazy had not waited as an innocent man would have 
done. He was already across the Belgian frontier. For he supposed 
that Dreyfus would be released and a price set upon his own head. 
So also did the Figaro, whose editor now printed the letters of 
Esterhazy to Madame Boulancy, from which I have given some 
extracts. So confident was the Figaro that the French War Office 
would do what was right that it had already appointed a Special 
Commissioner to proceed in hot haste to French Guiana, announce 
to Dreyfus his acquittal and bring him home in triumph. 

But the Commissioner never went. The Figaro had to change 
its editor, and turn itself into what it nowis. For the French War 
Office, as we have seen, had more than a year before known the 
truth and formed the resolve to brazen it out and burk enquiry; nor 
were men of the stamp of Billot, of Boisdeffre, of de Pellieux, of 
Zurlinden, of Mercier, of Gonze, of Henry, of du Paty de Clam, of 
Ravary, of de Luxer, not to mention many other names, people to 
be deterred by the emergence into the full light of day of the real 
criminal. So they sent anonymous letters to Esterhazy in Belgium, 
where he had taken refuge, assuring him of their powerful pro- 
tection if he would only return. For the fact of his flight was an 
acknowledgment of his own guilt and in the saine degree a public 
indictment of themselves, since i+ was proof patent that Dreyfus 
was innocent. Esterhazy accordingly returned, and du Paty 
de Clam, who by now had been rewarded with the grade of 
Colonel for the part he had played throughout, was deputed to 
meet him in a secret interview at a street corner near the Arc de 
Triomphe and give him what is known as the Document Libérateur, 
in other words, a written assurance that the French War Office 
would shield him. This interview took place on the eve of 
Matthieu Dreyfus: denunciation. For the War Office realized the 
necessity of having Esterhazy back out of his self-imposed exile 
before the formal indictment was delivered. If not, it might be 
said that he had run away because he knew he was guilty. This 
interview with du Paty de Clam is the fact which underlies 
Esterhazy’s story of the veiled lady; de Clam was the lady on this 
occasion, but he was not yeiled in any way. One other circum- 
stance should be noted here, which, on April Sth, 1898, was attested 
in the columns of the Siecle by Colonel Panizzardi, the Italian 
military attaché at Paris, and the friend and confidant throughout 
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of Colonel Schwartzkoppen. It is this. I give it in the Italian 
attaché’s own words :— 

** As soon as Esterhazy got wind that he was going to be exposed, even before 
the denunciation of Matthieu Dreyfus, he dared to go to M. de Schwartzkoppen, 
and said to him: ‘Colonel, you must go and see the Dreyfus family and tell them 
that the action they propose to take is all useless and mere waste of time, 
because you yourself have in your possession the proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt. It is 
the only way to save both you and me.’ Whereupon M. de Schwartzkoppen 
replied: ‘I think that you are mad, M. le Commandant.’ At these words 
Esterhazy pulled a revolver out of his pocket and pointed it at the Colonel.” 


In November, 1897, it was still not too late for the French War 
Office to allow a revision of the Dreyfus case; but cowardice easily 
associates itself with crime, so they took the guilty man under 
their protection, and continued to affirm in the French Chamber 
that the chose jugée must be respected, that Dreyfus had been 
legally tried and justly convicted—this, although it is through 
their own admission that we know a secret piece, and a falsified one 
to boot, to have been used in order to secure that innocent man’s 
conviction. 

Matthieu Dreyfus’ denunciation was, therefore, not listened to; 
but the case provoked so much attention that the War Office early 
in this year felt itself obliged to give Esterhazy a formal white- 
washing, and a sham court-martial was appointed both to try and 
acquit him on the charge of having sold secrets to a foreign Power. 
All reference to the Dreyfus case in this new trial was forbidden, 
and the judges were instructed to assume the validity of the 
Dreyfus verdict and make it the basis of their deliberations—a 
most necessary precaution, inasmuch as Dreyfus’ guilt means 
Esterhazy’s innocence, and vice-versa. This court-martial decided 
to hear in camera such witnesses as would by their depositions 
compromise the War Office, Colonel Piquart, for example. General 
de Luxer presided, and they acquitted Esterhazy “to order,” as 
Zola has justly said. } 

Before this court-martial Esterhazy admitted that there exists a 
“ shocking resemblance,” wne effrayante ressemblance, between his 
own handwriting and that of the bordereau. This, he pleaded, was 
due to the fact that Dreyfus in order to shield himself, had imitated 
his handwriting, and, of course, he found himself at no loss for ex- 
perts who endorsed his view. Ifthe court-martial had been a serious 
one, it would have asked for some proof that Dreyfus had ever 
been acquainted with Esterhazy and his handwriting. They sought 
for none, but, on the contrary, accepted the explanation as the most 
natural thing in the world. Dreyfus, of course, had he been a 
traitor, and had he imitated another man’s hand, would in his trial 
have defended himself by saying: “ I did not write this document ; 
but So-and-So wrote it. He is the culprit.” It is on record, how- 
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ever, that Dreyfus made no such defence, but was content to deny 
that he had written it. He did, it is true, when he first saw the 
bordereau, say to his judges that it reminded him of the hand- 
writing of a particular officer whom he named, and specimens of 
that officer’s writing were at once fetched for comparison. That 
other officer was not Esterhazy ; and Dreyfus was the first to admit 
that he had been mistaken, and that the resemblance was merely 
superficial. The truth is that the assurance which Esterhazy had 
already received, October 29th, 1897, of protection by the War 
Office made it superfluous for him to seriously defend himself in the 
court-martial of January, 1898. His guilt is anyhow less than that 
of his protectors. 

I pass over the many minor infamies that have followed in the 
wake of this great crime. For example, the forged confession of 
guilt invented by the French Ministry, never heard of till yesterday, 
and expressly denied in the minutes of the court-martial of 1894 
the intimidation of witnesses, the suppression of evidence, the 
unblushing partisanship of the presiding magistrate in the recent 
Zola case, all, no doubt, to be renewed in the new trial which im- 
pends as I write, and will be over before these pages are read. This 
is all so fresh in men’s minds, and would take so long to recapitulate, 
that I pass on to make some concluding reflections on the general 
situation as it presents itself to the eyes of a minority of loyal but 
despairing Frenchmen. There is first the awful fact of the French 
Army, which the nation has at the utmost sacrifice built up during 
the last twenty-eight years, being under the management of such men 
as those who form the personnel of the present French War Office. 
It is not merely that they are wicked,but at all turns of this dreadful 
history their stupidity and want of foresight are too apparent. The 
Germans across the frontier are rubbing their hands in unholy glee 
at the spectacle of the Boisdeffres and of the Paty du Clams and 
others like them paraded in the recent Zola trial. An army led by 
such men as they can surely not be formidable. If such are the 
victories of the French Army at home, what will it be worth when 
led to meet a foreign foe ? 

The affection of the French for their Army is as ardent and 
romantic as that of a woman for. her lover. But what if by a 
sudden revelation it were brought home to the masses, who now 
parade the streets, crying: “ Vive ’ Armée, mort aux Juifs!” that 
their confidence has been betrayed, that the swaggering officers 
whom they cheered so madly at the trial of M. Zola are the real 

raitors to France, and that Dreyfus is the victim of their base 
conspiracy? For the Emperor William holds in his hands a weapon 
with which, when the occasion arises, he can smite the entire Ftut 
Majeur and destroy the confidence of the French people in their 
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Army for at least a generation. The series of secret documents 
sold by Esterhazy does not stop in October, 1894, the date of 
Dreyfus’ arrest, but extends on into the year 1896. It included 
many important documents of later origin than October, 1894, all 
in the handwriting of the bordereau. Dreyfus cannot have written 
these, for he was already in prison. The defenders of Dreyfus have 
themselves a list of these documents, obtained evidently through 
some well-informed person; for in the middle of April, the Siécle, 
in an open letter to General Billot, gave details of several of them, 
among others signalizing the plan of mobilization of the Third Army 
Corps of Rouen, to which Esterhazy was attached in 1896 when he 
communicated the plan to Schwartzkoppen. Now the Emperor 
William, by communicating to the French or European Press in 
facsimile any one of these documents of origin later than 1894, can, 
whenever he likes, tear across the web of lies with which the French 
War Office is now striving to hide its misdeeds. Perhaps the dénod- 
ment will come in this way ; for the Emperor has, it appears, already 
authorized Schwarztkoppen, at the close of the last year, to com- 
municate to Count Casella, for publication in the Siécle, on April 8th 
last, many hints of the truth, and these hints were enough, in the 
elegant phrase of the Socialist paper, Les Droits de ’ Homme, to cause 
the members of the Etat Majeur to “sweat with fear.” How long 
will it be before William II. draws tight the noose into which all 
the leading French generals and colonels and nearly all the leading 
politicians of every party, save the Socialists, have so obligingly 
adjusted their necks ? 

Happy for the French if, without such intervention, they can 
recover their own self-respect and the regard of the civilized world 
which they have justly lost. That even among the Russians, their 
sworn allies, they find no sympathy is clear from the paragraphs 
which I append from the Law Journal of St. Petersburg. They 
are extracted from the second of two articles similar in tenour by 
M. Ignatius Zakrewski, President of the Russian Court of Appeal. 
In it he refers to the recent decree of the French Court of Appeal 
quashing the verdict of the first Zola trial on the ground of 
technical irregularities in the following manner :— 

“ The trials of Dreyfus and Zola could not otherwise than deeply distress the true 
friends of France. The first of these trials presented a variety of improbabilities 
and irregularities, of which the most flagrant was the production before the judges 
alone in the court-martial itself of a secret document by order of the military autho- 
rities. This astonishing infraction of the rules of all correct procedure renders the 
condemnation of Dreyfus null and void. Guilty or not guilty, he has not been fairly 
tried, They have simply deported and imprisoned him according to the administra- 
tive procedure in countries where despotism reigns. It is the bringing back again of 
lettres de cachet and of the Bastille under the pretext, it is true, of subserving rea- 


sons of State, as if that was not the pretext which shielded the most iniquitous acts 
of theancientregime. As to the Zola trial, it exhibited the culminating point of con- 
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tempt for judicial rules, the complete débacle of justice. All the passions of the 
street seemed to have been transported into the tribunal. At every step the rules 
of procedure were flagrantly set at nought, no less than those of simple politeness. 
The hall of the Court of Assize of the Seine, where the present writer assisted 
some years ago at such imposing audiences, this hall was turned into a political 
club and filled with a noisy mob, shouting, hissing, applauding as they liked. And 
all the while the presiding judge sat there impotent in, nay, accomplice of, that dis- 
order. Finally, a verdict was pronounced, which, by its severity towards those in 
whose favour it was impossible not to admit extenuating grounds, proved that the 
passions of the street, not to mention certain considerations which had nothing to 
do with the case, had contaminated the minds of the jury.” 

Such is the opinion of the highest jurist in Russia. How can it 
be other in countries which have popular institutions? And yet 
it is almost too much to hope that these scenes will not be renewed 
in the fresh trial of Zola which impends at the end of this month 
of May. . 

It was expected that the French authorities would not risk 
another trial, because the first, in spite of the intimidation of 
witnesses and suppression of evidence, nevertheless direly com- 
promised them, and sufficiently established the tale of their guilt, 
as in the preceding pages it has been outlined. It is known that 
the officers who last January acquitted the traitor Esterhazy to 
order were, when they were once more called together in the 
middle of this April, unwilling to prosecute Zola afresh. The War 
Office papers talked big about the moral effect of the sentence 
against Zola in a trial of which the French Court of Appeal had 
decreed the nullity, and deprecated a fresh prosecution which 
might let in more light. So the members of the Esterhazy 
court-martial met at nine to deliberate the point, and, after three 
hours, rose from their deliberations heated, angry, and depressed, 
having decided nothing. Now Zola, like the brave champion of 
right which in this matter he has shown himself to be, was 
determined to be prosecuted afresh, since it is the only way to 
proceed under a Government which is the accomplice in a great 
crime and is resolved to burk all enquiry. Accordingly, he 
had arranged that on the very morning of the meeting of the 
mock judges of Esterhazy, for the purpose of deciding whether 
they should resume a contest in which, thanks to the calm 
courage of the Court of Appeal, they had been so far worsted, 
there should appear in the columns of the Siécle that terrible 
indictment of Esterhazy which the military attachés of Germany 
and of Italy had communicated to the Count Casella as a deposi- 
tion which he was to have made, had circumstances allowed, in 
the first Zola trial. This indictment Zola had held in re- 
serve, and now he produced it, and it had the desired 
effect. It left the mock judges who had acquitted Esterhazy 
to order no choice but to proceed afresh against the 
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brave man who had in his letter Jaccuse branded them 
with ignominy. General le Pellieux hurried to the Invalides, 
where they were conferring, with the Siécle in his hand; and when 
they emerged at mid-day, as described, from their deliberations, 
he read it out loud to them. They had to return to their delibera- 
tions, and, after three more hours of discussion, were at last and 
tardily brought to venture upon a renewal of a contest for which they 
have no stomach. However, all has been done which could be 
done to prevent the fresh trial from letting in fresh light. Zola’s 
famous indictment, the letter beginning J’accuse, consisted of some 
15,000 words, not too much in proportion to the magnitude of the 
conspiracy it laid bare. In their first prosecution of him the 
French Government selected some fifteen short lines on which to 
frame their indictment! inthe hope of keeping out all allusion to 
the Dreyfus case. They also managed that a magistrate should 
preside who could be trusted to allow no awkward evidence to be 
given. Yet these fifteen lines proved to be all too much, and the 
judge could not bar the entire truth out. Accordingly, in the new 
indictment, about fifteen words alone are chosen, those only in 
which Zola accuses the Esterhazy court-martial of having 
acquitted the real traitor to order. Whether the Government 
will find another magistrate equally ready with M. Delegorgue, 
who presided in the first trial, to throttle justice remains to be 
seen. Even if they do, they still have to reckon with the Court of 
Appeal, before which M. Zola may carry his case. The judges of 
this Higher Court are irremovable by the Government, and have 
already, in the decree which annulled Zola’s first trial, gone out 
of their way to intimate that they will also annul the illegally 
obtained sentence on Dreyfus whenever they get an opportunity. 
So there is still some hope for France. This Higher Court keeps 
the conscience of France alive; and every real friend of France 
hopes that the day will soon come when its voice and authority 
will be asserted, and the country forced to awake to the sense 
of right, throwing off the horrible cauchemar of crime which 
now broods over it. 


HUGUENOT. 


[Nore.—Readers who desire a more thorough acquaintance with the history 
of the Dreyfus case can purchase, in two volumes, in 8vo, 1,100 pages, price 
5 franes, the Procés Verbal, or shorthand report of the first Zola trial from 
Stock, Editeur, Paris. Also, from the same publisher, the works of Mm. Yves 
Guyot, and Bernard Lazar, and Vanex on the same subject. ] 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART AT 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Ir takes us a monstrous time in England to admit that anything 
has happened. We are like the man in the Saga who con- 
temptuously allowed the swordsman to slice him from top to toe, 
and sat on, affirming that he felt nothing, that it made no difference, 
that he was all right, that he was still the Royal Academy of Arts, 
a perfectly satisfactory national institution. Then at last he 
happened to stand up and shake himself, and fell apart in two 
pieces. We, the onlookers, have explained till we are tired that 
this operation has been performed, not once, but many times, in 
the case of our dear old friend, that one after another, the several 
arts have withdrawn and set up for themselves elsewhere, the 
water-colourists, the etchers, the pastellists, the designers for the 
crafts, the painters, the portrait painters even. Still she sits on in 
a fine Roman attitude, saying “It does not hurt,’ and bustles 
out her too capacious form with amateur work in all these 
branches. 

There comes a time when it is wearisome to repeat all this, when 
we have only to wait in silence till the shaking comes for all the 
world to see, and for the daily papers to recognize it in obituary 
terms the morning after. But parallel with this decay of the 
official artistic institution as a force for collecting what is good into 
its exhibition rooms, another feature of the business has been 
ripening for recognition at the same slow but irresistible rate, and 
that is the arrangement of exhibition-places themselves. Here 
again, outside the Academy, the demand has been made, the 
problem posed, considered, put to experiment, solved, and settled a 
dozen times. This being so, it is almost the moment, without any- 
thing that can be called headlong rashness, to admit the fact, and 
even with a little prescience and intention to act upon it. 

To look at pictures is no part of the duty of a good man; it 
may be even to a good man a pleasure, but we make it a penance. 
The voluptuary who, when the funeral went too fast, said “For 
God’s sake do not let us make a toil of a pleasure,” would have 
been answered, if he had addressed a company of picture-exhibi- 
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tion undertakers, “‘ My dear sir, do not let us make a pleasure of a 
pleasure.” Does any free human being treat himself when he 
takes his pleasure as he is treated by the Academy when he goes 
to look at pictures? Does he read books in that sort of way, with 
his literary sense exhausted, and all his other senses displeased ? 
Does he listen to music in that way, if he can help it? I suppose 
no one, not even of those who like the sort of pictures shown at 
the Academy, enjoys the experience as a whole; to fight along 
through a crowd in stuffy, glaring galleries ; to be faced, when tired 
and hungry, with the alternative of going down into a noisome 
underground eating-place, or travelling out into the streets to pay 
again when he returns. An exhibition, at the best, must be a 
damaging thing for the work of art that does not expend its 
energy in a single snack in the face to the spectator; and to get 
the best of the pictures we like in an exhibition we must be free 
to treat them as we should a picture in a private room or in a 
church, free to manage and nurse our visit a little, look and go 
away and rest and look again, ruminate over meat and drink 
among green things to rest the eyes, and flowers to smell. 

All this, it may be said, is desirable but impossible. On the 
contrary, it has been done a score of times since the first Inter- 
national Exhibition, nearly fifty years ago. Something, at all 
events, very like it has been done every time that commodious 
sheds have been put up in a garden with restaurant and café at 
hand, and one or two of them devoted to painting. At Kensington, 
Earl’s Court, Paris, Manchester, and Glasgow it has been done, and 
the revolution has not been understood, because it has been mixed 
up with a great deal of soap, sewing machines, Imre Kiralfy, and the 
rest. The picture-undertakers would never have thought of it 
themselves. They, for some unexplained reason, are stern, blood- 
less slave drivers, organizers of headache and ennui. But people 
of flesh and blood, soap-boilers, captive balloonists, sanitary 
engineers, believed that nobody could look at their wares without 
a growing appetite, and a cheerful contemplative spirit for sitting 
smoking under trees. They arranged matters accordingly. The 
painters doubtless shook their solemn heads over these meretricious 
proceedings, and regretted that the funeral was turned into a 
feast, but they accepted their pavilion in the garden, and no one 
has heard that they were the worse for it. 

Iam among those who have an imperfect sympathy for soap and 
machines and sanitary appliances as objects of pure contemplation; 
but I think the soap-boilers, as exhibition-mongers, are in the 
right. Of all picture-exhibitions there is none I enjoy so much as 
Hampton Court, not only because in that débris of royal collections 
we have the stuff almost to make a second National Gallery if the 
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other were burned, but because it is set in a garden, and in 
galleries that have a kinship with what we go to see in pictures. 
I rejoice over an ancient bed that looks like a Triumph of Sleep 
on my way to the Triumph of Cesar, and the ancient hangings 
and mirrors and the glimpse of alleys and waters through the 
window, attune me to the mellow pictures on the walls. Some 
day, when a turn of the wheel brings us rulers penetrable to ideas 
of art, this is the model that will be acted on. Perhaps when 
Mr. John Burns becomes Prime Minister (he is the only man in 
the House who appears to be accessible to ideas of public amenity) 
each of our parks and gardens will have its picture-gallery (with 
restaurant and café at hand) as well as its band of music and little 
opera-house for morning performances. Something is blindly 
beginning at Kew and Kensington Palaces that may have a de- 
lightful issue. In such galleries I would have a small room 
reserved for modern work, open throughout the year, and re-filled 
from time to time; andI think the Academy exhibition, apart from 
the Schools, will ultimately be reorganized as a collection of the 
arts in such surroundings. I do not believe that its paltry Benefit 
Club constitution is proof for ever, or even for long, against this 
salutary change. 

I loiter on the way to my immediate subject. The excuse is 
that the exhibition at Knightsbridge makes a long stride in the 
direction of amenity. I quarrel, indeed, with the Council for not 
having the courage to take an island up the Thames, and arrange 
there a paradise, where Londoners could go of a Sunday and 
see pictures as they ought to be seen; but they have done some- 
thing to the good. Theshow is small,as shows are measured; it is 
not quite indiscriminate, there is air and space and tempered 
light ; and the exhibition has been so badly advertised that there 
is no crowd. A man can spend a morning happily in loitering 
about, poring over the Manets, the Whistlers, the Degas, the 
Rodins, the Matthew Marises. 

The exhibition, then, I think, is a good example to the under- 
takers generally, and it will also be useful in quite another way, and 
one that the promoters evidently did not realize. It will dispel a 
number of touching illusions about the stranger. When a foreign 
painter comes over here and visits our Academy for the first time, 
he is delighted with all he sees. He passes lightly over any- 
thing that reminds him of his own countrymen, but when he 
comes upon what he can regard as native British Art, he bows down 
and worships. To him all our flattest realists are fairy spirits 
weaving dreams that have no earthly dross, and our industrious 
practitioners of “imaginative Art” bother him so completely that 
he approaches them with apologetic trepidation, asking if the 
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world is really like that, and his own way of seeing things in 
need of fundamental revision. The same thing happens with. 
ourselves when we cross the Channel. We are like all people 
abroad on a holiday, to whom the bread and butter, the grass and 
flowers, of foreign villages taste rare and sweet, look greener and 
more brightly dyed. Thus, for the last five or six years the 
Champ-de-Mars has had an awful prestige for holiday-making 
English painters, and those who have not been to see have been 
bullied by those who have. The organizers of the Knightsbridge 
exhibition are still under this pretty illusion. They have spared us, 
indeed, M. Dagnan-Bouveret, who has been a name to conjure 
with among Salon-pilgrims, and who is really Mr. Herbert Schmalz 
de Voutre mer. Over here the critics are very lofty about Mr. 
Schmalz and his “thought-inspiring” pictures, but they tumble 
down before the same thing with a French name to it. On the 
other hand, Mr. Aman-Jean has been brought over, a man who has 
done some prettyish work, but not prettier than our own Mr. 
Boughton’s. Then there is M. Besnard, a much stronger man, but 
beaten out of the field by our own Mr. Sargent. I need not pursue 
the translation further in ‘this direction, but there is another 
direction in which it is a comfort to have matters cleared up. 
There have been big words of late years about the German School, 
the names of Stuck, Thoma, and half a dozen more have been 
held in terrorem over those who had not been to spy out the land 
at Munich. Well, here is Stuck, here is Thoma, and we have at 
home plenty of painters as bad. Bécklin—they promised us 
Boécklin—why have they not showed us Bécklin ?till we have seen 
him there remains one formidable hash unsettled. Leibl they 
would have done well to invite; his colour is quite unusually good 
for a German, and Lenbach, for a kind of grim, schoolmaster’s 
verdict in portrait. 

Now let us run rapidly through the other nations represented. 

There are two Segantinis and the rest of Italy is negligible. 

From Sweden there is M. Thaulow, a craftsman of extraordinary 
virtuosity in working out natural detail, and M. Zorn, a cluinsier 
Sargent. From Holland the inevitable brown Mesdag. 

From that obscure country, England, there are one or two 
pictures. Mr. James Charles is not a great artist, but the thing 
that is within his range, the rendering of bright, sunlit trees, he 
does better than almost any of his contemporaries. Mr. Muhrman 
is his complement, an artist who chooses his own pitch, not 
Nature’s, in the matter of tone and colour, but in that voice of his 
own conveys matter of greater dignity. He is better seen here 
than for a long time past. Mr. Furse, from whose knowledge and 
capacity we have all expected so much, has not yet found his own 
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voice. Those big portraits are, in a sense, better made than most, but 
their expression, design, colour, are without personal conviction ; 
they are like well drawn-up notices in Men of the Time. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s little portrait has an arresting quality in its design. 
One marks it from the middle of the room, not for anything 
eccentric, but for this fundamental quality. Near at hand it has 
certain defects of a painter who is young at his trade. Messrs. 
Conder, Francis James, Bertram Priestman, and a few more are to 
be found, but it is clear that the Council has not been heartily 
backed by the younger English school. 

Glasgow, of course, is in great force, for the exhibition, in its final 
state, was practically the exhibition of that school and their foreign 
friends. Mr. Lavery shows up as the most brilliant, but it should be 
noted that Mr. Guthrie has deliberately abjured that brilliance. 
He covers up a Lavery now in each of his portraits, and goes 
doggedly on trying for something solider. The immediate results 
are clogged and heavy, but something may come of it. Mr. 
Macaulay Stevenson had a much fresher, cleaner landscape at 
Venice than anything he has here. A landscape by Mr. Kerr 
Lawson is franker in its tones than most of the Glasgow work. Mr. 
Crawhall, who has had so much influence on the school, sends some 
interesting drawings. 

America sends Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. Alexander, well known at 
the Champ-de-Mars for an effective kind of poster-portrait, and 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, a clever pupil of the Carolus Duran school. 

And so we come round again to the Champ-de-Mars contingent. 
There are some big omissions here. There is no Cazin, no Raffaelli, 
no Carriére (the last was, perhaps, saving up for his own show in 

‘ London). The most recent men who have shown promise, such as 
M. M. Cottet and Simon, are also wanting. M. Besnard is not well 
represented, M. Blanche, too meagrely, M. Helleu not at all. M. 
Anquetin is not here. The older Salon has not been drawn upon. 
Of outsiders there is one Monet, extremely fine in its notation of 
the tones of boats, and sky-reflecting river-water. 

No, the interest of the show, as far as painting goes, centres in 
the work of an older and greater generation. Two early Whistlers, 
not shown at Messrs. Goupils’,and the Leyland portrait, cleaned 
since it was seen at Christie’s, these, “The Rose Corder,” and 
“The Valparaiso Nocturne,” along with some less important pieces, 
impel and reward a visit to one of the rooms. Opposite is a group 
of five Degas, three of them already shown at the New English 
Art Club, but they cannot be seen too often. In another room 
are two great| Manets, in a third the lovely “Montmartre” of 

Matthew Maris. A few studies by Puvis de Chavannes may be 

added to this list; and sculpture by Rodin and Meunier. 
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Secondly, there is much of interest in the section of engravings, 
lithographs, and drawings. A generation not strong enough for 
painting will leave some exquisite work in these more modest arts. 
Unluckily the light of the vestibule is defective, and the frames 
are too thickly hung. Drawings on a small scale ought to be 
arranged for exhibition on sloping tables. There is a good collec- 
tion here of drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, showing the richness 
of his later development; among other Englishmen are Messrs, 
Ravenhill and Edgar Willson, who sends some pretty colour, prints. 
Lantrec takes the prize for gaiety in coloured lithography, and 
among other French work the drawings of M. Milcendeau and the 
woodcuts of M. Valloton are admirable. But I have not had the 
time or the light to examine this section properly, and must bring 
these hasty notes to a close. The exhibition is one that all who 
are interested, whether in the survey of international art, or 
the development of groups and schools of our own nationality, 
ought to visit. And there is enough exquisite work included 
to draw the lover of good pictures, to whom these matters are 
secondary. 

D. 8. MacCott. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, May 15th, 1898. 

THE month in America may be aptly described as thirty days of 
“extras” in poster type. The history of the past four weeks is 
told in the hysterical “head lines” of the newspapers, and the 
increase of their circulation. It has been a chronicle of feverish 
military and naval preparations ending with a glorious and decisive 
naval victory ; a victory in which the Americans fought as gallantly 
and masterly as they always have on the water. It was a victory 
which once again demonstrated that on the sea—their native 
element—the men of Saxon blood remain supreme, and can bid 
defiance to the world. It is a victory which satisfies the country, 
which shows the race of naval heroes is not extinct, that the United 
States, like Great Britain, places its main reliance upon sea-power. 

The result of the battle of Manila was not unexpected, the 
absence of all loss of life on the American side ‘was a startling 
revelation of the inefficiency of the Spanish navy. It was too one- 
sided to be really called a battle. No one in America feared 
Commodore Dewey’s defeat. His fleet, in number of guns and 
weight of metal thrown, was far superior to his antagonists, and his 
vessels had the immense advantage of greater speed, and, 
consequently, greater efficiency in manceuvring. These facts are 
not stated to detract one whit from Commodore Dewey’s laurels. 
Had the forces been reversed, had the Spaniards possessed the more 
powerful fleet the result would still have been the same. The 
American commander displayed those qualities of courage, audacity, 
coolness, and ability which create victory and compel success. 
The man behind the gun has once more been heard from. The 
American sailor has lived up to his traditions and inscribed a new 
name on the scroll of great naval commanders. 


The public, always very quick to praise or condemn, has elevated 
the hero of Manila—if Dewey were an Englishman one might guess 
the peerage he would select—to the highest pinnacle, largely 
influenced by sentimental considerations. In the first place it 
was the first victory of the war; more than that, it was the first 
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visible sign that the United States was able to do more than carry 
on a “pacific blockade.” The investiture of Cuba had not aroused 
popular enthusiasm ; on the contrary it was regarded as unworthy 
of a great Government waging war to relieve distress and starvation, 
to inflict distress and starvation as horrible almost as that which it 
proposed to remove. The war had failed to arouse the country ; 
even the call for volunteers, the incessant naval and military 
activity, the extremely able and energetic work of the navy and 
war departments did not thrillthe country. The motif, if one may 
so term it, was lacking. The victory at Manila came at a time 
when the country required something to stir its emotions, when it 
could render homage to a popular hero. The man was found in 
Dewey. 

There were other reasons for gratification. The first battle of 
modern navies—excepting the battle of the Yalu which proved 
nothing—was fought by the American navy, and justified the 
confidence which the country placed in its ships and officers. It 
demonstrated the superiority of American ships and American 
seamen over those built in foreign yards and manned by Europeans. 
It proved that the navy was neither a toy nor an experiment 
—that it could be relied upon in the hour of need. And perhaps 
more than anything else, it has shown that long years of peace 
have not blunted the resourcefulness of American commanders or 
destroyed the efficiency of their men. 


Supposing British ships to have gained a similar victory, we 
can appreciate what a wave of patriotic enthusiasm would have 
encircled the British Empire. We can readily understand why 
similar manifestations should be witnessed on this side of the 
Atlantic, and I think we can share in them and feel as great a 
pleasure in the victory as if we were celebrating our own 
prowess. 

It is the irony of fate that while Europe for the past twenty 
years has been an armed camp, and peace has only been main- 
tained by the weight of the sword, America, with practically no 
standing army and merely the germ of a navy, should be the 
one Power of all others to throw war into the world. 

This war, which is over, no matter whether the treaty of peace 
is signed next week or six months hence, will have a great in- 
fluence on the future of the country. It means as the first and 
most significant step the enlargement of the navy. The impor- 
tance of the navy is realized as it never has been since the close of 
the Civil War, and having once started it is not the American 
fashion to turn back. I believe it is a safe prediction 
to make that a few years hence the United States will be one 
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of the great naval Powers of the world. When the American navy 
attains this position America can no longer be ignored in the 
settlement of world questions, 

There is no reason why the United States should burden itself 
with the maintenance of a great standing army, but there is every 
reason, now that the value of a navy has been demonstrated, why 
the country should lay down a naval programme which will have 
significant results in the course of the next few years. I think 
you will find this to be the case. As yet they are not prepared 
to do in this country what England did when she suddenly awoke 
to the fact that unless her navy was immensely strengthened the 
control of the seas was lost. There are men in this country who 
would welcome a National Defence Act, who would rejoice in seeing 
‘Congress appropriate a hundred million dollars to be spent in 
the construction of battleships, cruisers, torpedo-boats and des- 
troyers. Public opinion has not yet been educated to that level, 
but on a smaller scale we shall see the scheme carried out. With 
the vessels now in commission and provided for, the end of the 
century will see the United States in possession of a navy numeri- 
cally respectable in size, formidable in the types of vessels and 
their high efficiency. More than thirty years of peace had made 
the service “soft”; there had been no opportunity for officers or 
men to realize the conditions which war would entail. The war 
has furnished this education; it has put new life into the navy ; 
it has shown the country its weakness and strength. It has 
emphasized the fact that a navy is a necessity. America is not 
the country to ignore a warning of this kind. 


Perhaps even more important in its consequences is the bringing 
of the United States for the first time in its history into the field 
of European politics, The victory of Manila entails responsibilities. 
What shall be done with the Philippines? To retain them is to 
reverse the traditions of more than a century; to ignore a policy 
more firmly entrenched than the constitution itself; to embark the 
United States on a policy revolutionary, almost, compared with 
what has gone before. And yet this country must either retain 
and administer the Philippines as a possession or present them 
to one of the friendly Powers. It would be chivalrous and im- 
potent generosity to surrender to the enemy the spoils of war, nor 
would such a thing be permitted. Spain has lost her last remain- 
ing possessions east and west. ' 

It is too violent a wrench for the traditions of a century to 
be disregarded without provoking at least some protest. Already 
those men who are guided by the past rather than seeking inspira- 
tion from the future denounce the mooted acquisition of the 
38* 
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Philippines. The United States, they say, do not want the islands 
and can find no profitable use for them. If motives of policy 
demand that they be not returned to Spain then let them govern 
themselves in their own way. 

Admittedly such a thing is not possible. The Cubans may be 
capable of self-government—and even that is doubtful—but of the 
utter inability of the Philippine islanders to rule themselves there 
can be no question. Before they are fit for autonomy they must be 
prepared for it, and in the meantime a strong, civilized Power must 
undertake their education. Shall the United States or one of the 
European Powers carry on this work ? 

There is a strong sentiment against the United States relinquish- 
ing that which it has rightfully won. The modern school of 
American statesmen, the men who, like ex-Secretary of State 
Olney, realize and deplore the international isolation of their 
country, appreciate the importance of obtaining a foothold in the 
Far East in view of the incalculable value of Asiatic commerce 
during the next decade. I have more than once, in the pages of 
THE NaTIONAL REVIEW, called attention to the desire to break 
down the Chinese wall which has for a century isolated the United 
States from international affairs. Recent events in China have 
convinced the Progressists that this country must either be a 
potential factor in Asiatic affairs or else forever abandon all thought 
of possessing its share of a commerce so great that its mere con- 
ception is dazzling. The ownership of the Philippines opens the 
way to the attainment of this end. 


The prevailing sentiment, I believe, is admirably and conserva- 
tively voiced bythe New York Sun in the following editorial written a 
few days after the announcement of Commodore Dewey’s victory :— 

“To-day the United States are living among an entirely different 
set of facts from that surrounding them when our fathers dreamed 
of living forever in comparative isolation, internationally undis- 
turbed because undisturbing. A nation’s power in the world at 
large, upon which rests to a great extent its trade, is itself now 
founded upon coal, and coal without an established source of supply 
where it is needed is always uncertain, and hence a factor of 
weakness. 

“The Philippine Islands, through Spain’s choice of war, are the 
rightful property of the United States, either in whole or at least in 
such part as may be necessary to give the base of supply that we 
require in Asiatic waters. Their conquest will be regarded as a 
new departure in American politics, but in the light of modern 
- developments, in which our destiny, like that of other countries, 
is wrapped inextricably, it is at the very threshold of statesmanship. 
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“The Stars and Stripes should henceforth float for ever over the 
Philippines.” 


It is, perhaps, doubtful whether the United States will care to 
retain all of the Philippines and administer them as a possession ; 
but that some part will be kept, to give, as the Sun says, “ the base 
of supply that we require in Asiatic waters,” may be regarded as 
certain. The remainder of the territory may be given to one of 
the friendly Powers for a fair equivalent. As matters stand to-day 
the Power to be selected is easily named. The United States feel 
the obligation they owe to England, and they know that British 
civilization and British rule will be for the benefit of the islanders 
as well as the world at large. “Our duty to the Philippines,” says 
a leading Boston paper, “does not consist necessarily in handing 
them over to the Power that will give us the best bargain. It is 
rather to enquire which nation will do the most for their happiness, 
enlightenment, and general upbuilding. There is but one answer 
to that question. It is Great Britain. In spite of her exactions 
and her tyrannies at times, she has been the greatest and best 
colonizer in the world’s history. She could, and would do better 
for the Philippines than France, or Russia, or Germany, or Japan. 
Then, as we should not wish to keep them, our duty would be to 
turn them over to the next best guardianship that the world 
affords.” If it is any advantage to England to own a new Asiatic 
possession shecan probably add to the Empire without much trouble. 

It is easy enough to see what must inevitably follow after the 
United States have acquired their first colony or naval station. To 
stop there would be to pause irresolute on the threshold when the 
door stands invitingly open. The Philippines on the one side 
must be balanced by Porto Rico on the other. The insolent 
assumption of Germany or any other Power that the United 
States may not acquire territory as compensation for the war 
(does Germany forget Alsace-Lorraine ?) cannot and will not be 
tolerated. With Porto Rico and the Philippines under the 
American flag the opposition to the acquisition of the Hawaiian 
islands will be much less marked. Spain, through her imbecility, 
has changed the whole course of American policies, and forced the 


Republic into its proper place as one of the factors of international 
politics. 


The people of this country as yet only half realize the great debt 
they owe to England and the still greater obligations they are 
under to the British Ambassador at this capital. We are too near 
events now to see the proper perspective; a few years hence when 
history is written Sir Julian Pauncefote’s services will be given 
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their true value. It would not be surprising if a grateful Congress 
should follow the example set by one of its predecessors and erect 
a statue to Pauncefote as it did to Lafayette. The Frenchman drew 
his sword to help the young Republic; the English diplomat pre- 
vented two and perhaps three swords from being turned against 
the country which he so genuinely admires. 

This is no exaggeration. Sir Julian Pauncefote’s diplomacy was 
not only far superior to that of President McKinley, but it was also 
far more effective. At the time just prior to the outbreak of the 
war, when Spain in her desperation turned to the Powers to save 
her from the effects of her own folly, the attitude of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote here and the representations he made to our Govern- 
ment prevented pressure being exercised on the United States. 
France and Austria were willing to support Spain; Germany was 
more than anxious to curb the growing power of the American 
Republic, for which it has no love; and Russia, despite the hum- 
bug of “traditional friendship,” sulked. The attitude of Russia 
has not yet been fully explained, but I am warranted in making 
this statement. Russia was extremely angry at the understanding 
which existed between England and the United States over Chinese 
affairs, and the moral support given by this country to Great 
Britain. Had England shown any disposition to join with the 
Central European Powers in attempting to bring pressure upon the 
United States, Russia would have promptly come to the front in 
her old réle of America’s friend. Sir Julian’s astute diplomacy 
checkmated the Russian game. It was only at the last, when 
England’s position made coercion impossible, that Russia grudg- 
ingly joined in the joint note of “respectful regret.” 

Had Sir Julian given the Ambassadors of the other Powers the 
least encouragement, the greatest embarrassment, if not something 
more serious, would have been caused the Administration. The 
joint note presented to the President was a perfunctory document 
and meant nothing ; it was the hope of the Ambassadors at their 
first meetings to serve formal notice upon the American Govern- 
ment calling a halt. England held the key to the situation. Sir 
Julian played his part with much skill, firmness, and tact. He was 
willing to do whatever was proper to prevent the horrors of war, 
but he would not tolerate any suggestion of coercion. Practically 
Sir Julian was given by Lord Salisbury carte blanche in the con- 
duct of negotiations, and when it became known that England 
was the moral ally of the United States, prepared even to give 
more substantial proofs of friendship if needed, France, Germany, 
and Austria threw their cards on the table and left the game in 
disgust. The United States had no more to fear from the inter- 
ference of the European Powers. 
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Sir Julian Pauncefote will shortly retire from active service. 
His diplomatic triumph is a fitting close to a long and successful 
career, the latter part of which has been spent in cementing the 
relations between the people of the United States and Great 
Britain. No man has done more to remove the cause of friction 
and promote friendship; no man, I believe,so fully realizes what 
benefits to both countries would follow from an Anglo-American 
alliance, and no men have done more to pave the way to bring 
about that consummation. 


It is a pity that the editors of certain London newspapers cannot 
appreciate the situation. Granted that an editor may be pre- 
judiced against America, why should he be so foolish as to render 
impossible an alliance which cannot injure England and may 
result in her incalculable good? Are we determined to make an 
enemy when with equal ease we can make a friend? Common 
sense dictates the answer. 

The editor of The St. James’s Gazette for reasons best known to 
himself, may be proud to know that he has destroyed much of 
the good work which Lord Salisbury has so consistently encouraged, 
and only The Times, through its New York correspondent, shares 
with him the dubious honour of having made more mischief and 
done greater harm. . 

It seems a work of superogation for The St. James’s Gazette to 
say: “ There is a great deal of billing and cooing among emotional 
Anglo-Saxons at present. In the United States there is a certain 
amount of gush, probably as sincere as the hysterical emotion 
excited by Bryan’s flashy ‘cross of gold’ metaphor. Here there 
are always people who gush when America is concerned, but these 
waves of emotion come and go. Deep-rooted feelings of dislike 
and substantial interests don’t.” 

Why, one may ask, should there be “ deep-rooted feelings of dis- 
like”? Why is this intelligent editor so purblind he cannot see 
that if there are deep-rooted feelings of dislike it is to his advantage 
as an Englishman, to the advantage of his country, not to cause 
thei to sink still deeper and give off fresh tendrils, but to uproot 
them.* 

As for The Times and its American correspondent, their case is 
apparently hopeless, but fortunately the dictum of The Times no 
more carries the weight it once did, although its influence is still 


* It should be noted that the overwhelming majority of British newspapers, 
though exceedingly ill-informed on American affairs, have done justice to the 
Cuban policy of the American people in their editorial columns. This is true of 
The Times in spite of the copious and costly stream of misrepresentation with 
which its New York correspondent is permitted to stale its columns.—EbDIToR, N.R, 
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harmful. “Mr. Smalley,” as an American paper remarks, “has 
been busily engaged of late in heaping upon the Government and 
people of this country an abuse so vulgar and so insolent that, were 
he a person of more importance, he would be tabooed in all respect- 
able and patriotic circles. It happens, however, that one can 
count upon his finger the persons who are interested in Mr. 
Smalley’s opinions, or who feel for him anything save a good- 
humoured, if contemptuous, indifference. Public opinion has 
reconciled itself to the misfortune of the London Times in having 
on this side a representative so ignorant, so prejudiced, and so 
misleading. If the London Times and its readers can put up with 
the rubbish which Smalley sends to them in such nauseous abun- 
dance, that is their affair, not ours.” 

It is more pleasure to quote from the New York Times, which 
ignoring “ deep-rooted feelings of dislike,” truthfully says :— 

“Tt is the prevalence in Great Britain of the commercial spirit 
that makes Englishmen so much more appreciative than Europeans 
of the Continent of what we are trying to doin Cuba. For it is 
exactly what England herself has had to do in many outlying parts 
of the world, and what she has lately been doing with conspicuous 
success in Egypt, and what she has been trying to do in the Far 
East. When we throw off the fetters of our political and com- 


mercial isolation we, too, will adopt the policy of ‘the open door, 
and take our share in the beneficent work of civilizing mankind by 
commerce. In that cause the Anglo-Saxon nations could well 
afford to face the world in arms. And in any case the better 
understanding which our intervention in Cuba has brought about 
between England and ourselves is worth all the sacrifices that the 
war has thus far required of us.” 


[ have pointed out what may be the effect of the war on the 
international relations of the United States. Not less significant 
and important is it to observe that the firing of the first shot wiped 
out the last remaining trace of sectionalism. It was not so long 
ago that French newspapers seriously wrote about the impossibility 
of the United States going to war because the former Confederate 
States would seize the opportunity to declare their independence. 
Written seriously in France, this was read humorously in America, 
where everyone knows there is no more loyalty in any part of the 
country than in what was once the cradle of the lost cause. The 
world knows now how true this is. “We have to thank the 
Spaniards in Cuba,” says a Northern Republican paper, “for 
proving that sectional lines have been wiped out in this country. 
When they jeered at General Lee, calling him Yankee, the world 
learned that Mason and Dixon’s line had ceased to exist.” It hag 
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truly ceased when a Republican President commissions with the 
highest rank in the army General Lee and General Wheeler, two 
of the most noted names in the military history of the Con- 
federacy. The New York Sum’s editorial comment on the last act 
of reconstruction should be read and carefully preserved by editors, 
in Paris and elsewhere, who at some hysterical moment in the 
future may be affrighted by the spectacle of a new Southern Con- 
federacy. Says the Sun :— 

“In the harbour of Manila, half way around the globe, George 
Dewey, of Vermont, has completed the process of reconstruction 
which began at Appomattox thirty-three years earlier. 

“For years the people of the old Confederate States, and the 
survivors of the Confederate army and navy have loyally and 
unreservedly accepted the flag of the United States as the flag of 
their undivided allegiance and their unalterable love. It has long 
been their flag again, and in times of national rejoicing or of 
national danger they have hailed it, and rallied around it with 
precisely the same sentiments as inspire their fellow-citizens of 
the North. 

“Yet, until Sunday last, May Ist, 1898, the flag of the new 
Union had never been a battle flag. On that day it floated for the 
first time for fifty years above the smoke of a battle in which 
North and South were fighting for it side by side. The splendid 
victory won by Dewey and his men on the other face of the earth 
is the first victory on land or sea in which the Americans of the 
North and the Americans of the South have an equal share ; for it 
is the first action since the end of the Mexican War, exactly half a 
century ago, in which they have fought together, as of old, against 
a common enemy. 

“The glorious naval engagement in Manila Bay makes history, 
and marks an epoch in more ways than one. Not the least 
significant of its aspects is in the circumstance that, on that day, 
Commodore Dewey commanding, the final act of reconstruction 
was completed and the Union made perfect for all time, under the 
Stars and Stripes.” 


The war has brought a reorganization of the Cabinet. The 
retirement of Mr. Cary, the Postmaster-General, was not unexpected, 
and attracted little attention. He is a colourless, respectable old 
gentleman, who has amassed a great fortune and, like many other 
men of his stamp, eagerly sought a place in the American Peerage, 
the Cabinet. In a time of peace one nonentity is as good as another 
in the post office department, but when the country goes to war 
the position of a member of the Cabinet becomes of much greater 
importance. Mr. Cary was opposed to war, and unequal to the 
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physical strain which the changed conditions involved. He quietly 
dropped out and scarcely a ripple rose to the surface. 

The retirement of John Sherman was the expected, but it was, 
nevertheless, dramatic and exceedingly pathetic. A once strong 
man, a great man, who was always a statesman first and a poli- 
tician afterwards, who combined in a rare degree creative and 
administrative qualities, unfortunately lives a few years too long 
and blots his career through the remorseless cruelty of old age. 
John Russell Young, writing of the passing of John Sherman, 
likens his retirement to the departure of an old servant, who, 
having done his work, receives his character and goes home. But 
the simile is not a happy one. The old servant may be retired— 
honourably retired—after many years of faithful devotion and is 
regarded as a friend and not a servitor; he is not unfeelingly cast 
out. Sherman, on the other hand, was dismissed; and his 
“engagement” and dismissal constitute a chapter as brutal as 
any ever written in American politics—which know no senti- 
ment and no remorse. 

John Sherman, as the world knows now, as the readers of 
THE Nationa Review knew then, was taken out of the Senate 
to make a place for Mr. Mark Hanna. Mr. Sherman was not 
considered in this arrangement. Had he not been senile, had 
he not lost his physical and mental powers, he would have 
contemptuously scorned the temptation. Led by false friends 
to believe he could not be returned to the Senate, and that he 
would add to his reputation by accepting the portfolio of Secre- 
tary of State, the old man, a memory of his once great personality, 
clutched at the offer. Mr. McKinley knew what would happen, 
Mr. Hanna knew, Sherman’s friends and enemies knew; only 
Sherman was in ignorance. He left the Capitol, where he had 
been a potent figure for more than forty years, to enter the State 
Department, although he knew nothing of diplomacy, had no grasp 
of international questions and cared nothing for them. He was a 
great Finance Minister; his mastery of financial details was 
marvellous ; his influence was always salutary, and on more than 
one occasion he showed his courage by going against public 
clamour. But he was out of his place in the State Department, 
as he would have been as the teacher of a young ladies’ dancing 
class; and he failed as Secretary of State because he was no 
longer John Sherman, but merely a name. 

All these things Mr. McKinley knew. He knew that before 
his administration had seen its second anniversary Sherman 
would no longer be a member of the Cabinet, but it made no 
difference to him. Once Mr. Hanna had the title to Sherman’s 
former seat, Sherman could go or stay as he pleased. While he 
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remained he would be humoured as a child; a strong man would 
act as his guardian, and see that he injured neither himself nor 
anyone else. Month after month the old man enacted this 
pathetic farce of playing at being Secretary of State. A wreck 
mentally, forgetting the names and faces of his confidential 
assistants, oblivious to-day of what he had done yesterday, in 
ignorance of public questions, he went to his department, he 
signed his name to papers when instructed, and he believed him- 
self to be a man of afiairs, to be carrying on the diplomacy of his 
Government. Finally the situation became an impossible one. The 
old servant was in the way; he was getting officious, and proving a 
nuisance, and must be dismissed. He would not accept the hint 
to go; he could not understand that he was not wanted. His 
fears were worked upon. He was made to understand that his 
health was in danger, that it was imperatively necessary for him 
to be relieved from all exacting cares. Once again he fell into the 
trap—he was dismissed. 


War’s alarms have had an interest all their own for our great 
North American Empire. The Dominion military authorities have 
most carefully observed the efforts required to place the American 
army in the field, and now fear invasion from their southern 
neighbours less than they ever did before. Happily, the prospect 
of war between the United States and Great Britain is a con- 
tingency so remote as to be almost an impossibility, but it is 
nevertheless gratifying to know that an invasion of Canada would 
not be quite so easy as some people on this side of the line have so 
frequently predicted. 

In the past, whenever there has been friction between the two 
countries—noticeably during the Venezuelan excitement—the 
newspapers, public men, and military officers have talked rather 
lightly about “ throwing” an army of 100,000 men into Canada, cap- 
turing Montreal, Toronto, and Quebec, cutting off communication 
with the West, and generally holding the Dominion at their mercy. 
With that flambuoyancy which is such a national characteristic, it 
has been taken for granted that any army of 100,000 men, like 
Job’s gourd, will spring from the ground overnight fully armed, 
fully equipped, disciplined and drilled, with all the necessary 
artillery, ammunition, and supplies. Judging from the time it has 
taken the Government to prepare a force of 5,000 or 6,000 regulars 
to hold a base of supplies in Cuba, and the much greater time it 
will require before the volunteer army of 125,000 men is equipped 
for service, Great Britain could send troops from England, Malta, 
Gibraltar, the West Indies, and India—picked troops, remember, who 
know what fighting means, and not raw levies—before the American 
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army had been mobilized. But the necessity of either country 
apprehending invasion from the other does not exist, and it will 
have disappeared entirely when Great Britain and the United 
States stand allied before all the world. 


The Republican Party is a war party, and will profit by the 
present condition of affairs. A few months ago the chances of the 
Republicans carrying the House of Representatives this autumn 
were against them. I now believe they will retain their control, 
although the present majority may be somewhat reduced. Nor 
will it be surprising if Mr. Bryan is not heard of again as a Presi- 
dential candidate. 

The times in the United States are improving; no one can 
question that assertion. Business shows marked vigour. War, 
instead of causing stagnation, is stimulating many lines of trade, 
and the expenditures of the Government are putting millions of 
pounds into circulation. The high prices for cereals make the 
farmers of the West rich, and when the West is prosperous the rest 
of the country is in the same condition. The dread of war, the 
unknown complications which might follow in its train, the fear of 
a possible defeat, served to unsettle business and depress values. 
Now that the worst is known, now that it is seen war is not so 
terrible as it appeared, confidence is returning and signs of a 
“boom” are apparent. 

All these things mitigate against Mr. Bryan’s hopes of again 
receiving the nomination. Believing, as I do, that the silver 
agitation of two years ago was more social than economic, and was 
the expression of discontent due to depressed industrial conditions, 
it follows that with these conditions reversed, the silver movement 
loses much of its force. If men are fairly satisfied with their 
surroundings, if they are earning good wages, and have no difficulty 
in finding employment, they will be less inclined to change their 
political masters. Mr. Bryan is too closely identified with silver 
to make it possible for him to take up any other issue, or to subor- 
dinate silver to any other cause. Provided conditions remain as they 
are, that trade continues to improve, and America finds a ready 
market for her surplus wheat, the Democratic Party two years 
hence must make its campaign on something else than silver, and 
someone else other than William Jennings Bryan iiisé be its 
standard-bearer. 

A war record, as a current writer remarks, is an enviable political 
possession, as many a poor, belated abolitionist and peace democrat 
found to his cost when seeking the suffrages of a free people. And 
a free people dearly love the man on horseback. Of the twenty 
elected Presidents, eleven were officers in the army before they 
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held the sceptre of power. It is perhaps with this knowledge in 
mind that Mr. Bryan sought to obtain a commission from 
President McKinley, and being refused has announced his inten- 
tion of serving in the ranks. In every American soldier’s knap- 
sack may be found the key to the White House. Before the war 
was declared there were peace representatives and war representa- 
tives ; now none are more anxious than the former men of peace 
to show their belief in the justice of war waged in the name of 
humanity. No wonder McKinley again thanks that lucky star 
which has so often brought him victory. His political opponents, 
as usual, have been acting foolishly. The Democratic Party is 
noted for the ease with which it blunders. The Democrats in 
Congress opposed the war revenue legislation, and at a most in- 
opportune time attempted to secure a recognition for silver by 
having the seigniorage coined to provide revenue to carry on the 
war. Their folly will probably be rebuked by the country at the 
elections in November. 


If one may dismiss the war for a moment, a curious discovery 
made by a Chicago newspaper is worthy of attention. In Kansas 
City an officer of the jail has reported that nine out of ten coloured 
persons committed to that institution can read and write, while 
only eight of ten white people are able to do so. There is no good 
reason why the proportion of illiteracy should be different in 
Kansas City than in any other northern city, and we are therefore 
confronted with the remarkable spectacle of the black race being 
better educated in the rudiments than the white, and if this exists 
among the criminal classes it should hold good in circles where the 
officer of the law is not a terror. Reports from Chicago and else- 
where show that it is easier to keep coloured boys in the public 
school than it is white, who lose no opportunity to play truant. 
The efforts made by the coloured people to secure a good educa- 
tion for their children, and the readiness with which they acquire 
knowledge are striking indications of the future of the race if in- 
telligently directed. The Indian who is always a savage has been 
petted and sentimentalized and an effort made to gloss him over 
with the veneer of civilization which scratches off. The coloured 
man has been left pretty well to shift for himself and has worked 
out his own salvation. 


A, Maurice Low. 


A DESCENDANT OF THE PROPHET. 
In Memoriam, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.1., L.L.D. 


Awone the nobles who at the beginning of this century still clung 
to the tottering fortunes of the Emperors of Delhi was an 
illustrious family which could trace its descent directly to the 
Prophet of Arabia. The family had come from Persia to India in 
the time of Akbar, and had served the house of Tamerlane during 
the hey-day of its splendour in the field and at the council-table. 

Eighty-one years ago a son was born in this family who was called 
Syed Ahmad. In those days the great Moghul still sat in faded 
splendour on the throne of Delhi; his nominal suzerainty was still 
recognized by the East India Company, which had but recently 
became the dominant power in India. 

Throughout the peninsula the Muhamadans had just begun to 
realize that the sceptre of Hindustan had passed from their hands 
for ever, and that the long warfare between themselves and the 
Christians had once again upon a fresh battle-field been decided 
against them. It is not surprising that they were sullenly hostile 
to the English, and that they refused to learn our language and the 
sciences of Europe. 

We are apt, carelessly, to attribute their attitude to Muhamadan 
fanaticism, but it was in part due to a quasi-national pride with 
which we ought to be able to sympathize. It is true that in the 
Musalman world there has never been a definite territorial nation- 
ality, but there has been a Musalman civilization and a Musalman 
type of society which in different countries has been nourished 
largely on the same literature, followed the same social usages, and 
practised the same religion. This society has for centuries been in 
conflict with Christendom ; and it is surely not discreditable to the 
Muhamadans that in the first bitterness of defeat they refused to 
surrender their own traditions and manners for the civilization of 
their conquerors. If Christendom were ever overwhelmed by a 
Mongolian invasion, I do not think that the English would be the 
first to adopt the pigtail of their conquerors or feed upon strange 
Celestial dishes. The Muhamadans saw with contempt the Hindus 
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who had been their subjects making haste to learn the manners of 
their new masters, but clung for their own part with more obstinate 
fondness to the memories of their past. 

It was among these adherents of a lost cause that Syed Ahmad 
was brought up. His mother, who seems to have been a woman of 
remarkable intelligence and force of character, educated him with 
an austere strictness which was still a tradition among well-born 
Muhamadans. He has told me that on one occasion she turned 
him out of the house into the streets of Delhi for striking a servant, 
and would not receive him back until he had asked and obtained 
the forgiveness of the man he had struck. 

In his boyhood he used to go freely in and out of the royal palace 
which still stood practically as it had been built in the palmy days 
of Shahjehan. His father was an intimate companionof the Emperor, 
and, as the boy grew up, Akbar Shah II. bestowed on him those 
resonant titles of dignity which were all he had left to give. We 
cannot now exactly tell the motives which induced him to break 
with the traditions of his family. I have heard only that he used 
to say that instead of wasting their lives in impotent regrets, his 
people ought to recognize the incontrovertible fact of British 
supremacy, and attempt under altered conditions to earn an 
honourable livelihood. It is certain that when he grew to be a 
man, he scandalized his relations by accepting service under the 
Company, and was nominated a subordinate judge. 

When he was a man of forty, in the district of Bijnore the 
Mutiny broke out. Faithful to the salt he had eaten, he used the 
influence, which his personal character and noble lineage gave him, 
among Muhamadans, to support the Government, and risked his 
own life not once, but many times, to save Englishmen and women 
from death. Having discovered on one occasion that a band of 
Pathans were preparing to murder a number of English prisoners, 
he rushed into their midst, and, throwing aside his sword and 
pistols, and assuring them that they must kill him before they laid 
a finger on the English, he dared them to commit the sin of spilling 
the blood of the Prophet, and by pressing this religious scruple, 
and by his vehement entreaties, he was able to bring away the 
prisoners to a place of safety. For his services to Government 
he was rewarded with a pension, half of which was to descend to his 
son. 

But it was upon native society, and especially upon the Muhama- 
dans, that the misfortunes of the Mutiny fell most heavily. English 
historians have lost sight of this, and the most tragic page of the 
history of 1857-58 is still unwritten. Though Syed Ahmad was 
himself in Bijnore, his family still resided in Delhi. When the 
rebels seized that town they endured all the miseries that must fall 
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on the peaceful inhabitants of a besieged city garrisoned by a 
mutinous soldiery. When the English were forcing their way into 
the city, the terror-stricken inhabitants began to stream out on the 
opposite side; Syed Ahmad’s mother called to the people of her 
own household, saying: ‘‘ What are yourunningfromnow? The 
time to flee was when the rebels were in the city; now we are 
saved.” Unfortunately, the English, in their eager desire for 
exemplary vengeance, took but little pains to distinguish the guilty 
from the innocent. When Syed Ahmad reached Delhi he found his 
home in ruins ; many of the inmates were reduced to the last stage 
of exhaustion by want of food, and his mother had but a blanket left 
wherewith to cover herself; a few years afterwards she died from 
the privations she had then endured. Itis a proof of Syed Ahmad’s 
magnanimity that he was able to forgive the English the horrors of 
that time. He recognized that the passionate anger which was 
engendered by the massacre of women and children could not be 
discriminating in the hour of triumph. But those calamitous days 
made an indelible impression upon him. 

In after years he used to tell how, when order had been restored, 
and he beheld the ruin of his own community, he determined to 
leave India and settle in Mecca. But then he reflected that very 
few Muhamadans were in a position to do likewise, and that he 
must leave his co-religionists behind him with no hope for the 
future. Was it possible for them, he used to ponder, to regain 
their material prosperity and social importance under the British 
Government ? 

Forgetful of the prejudices among which he had grown up, 
he believed that the English would fulfil the promises of the 
Queen’s Proclamation, and would appoint even Muhamadans to 
positions of trust and dignity if they could prove themselves both 
capable and trustworthy. He recognized that as long as the 
Muhamadans refused to learn the sciences of Europe they were 
not the equals of the English servants of the Queen, and that no 
Government could trust them with power until they laid aside their 
hostility to the governing race. He asked himself, therefore, 
whether the religion of Islam did really forbid Muhamadans to 
learn from unbelievers and enjoin perpetual enmity to the Chris- 
tians? And he became a theologian to answer these questions upon 
which the future of his people depended. He came to the conclusion 
that the original teaching of Islam had been distorted by prejudice 
and the accidents of history. According to tradition, Muhamad 
had said: ‘ Go even to China to acquire learning!” And so far from 
sanctioning the hostility between the two creeds, God Himself had 
said in the.Koran that the true believers would find their best 
friends among Christians. So he devoted himself to what was to 
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be the work of his life—to calling upon his people to lay aside 
their hatred of the English, and to take up English education. 

It is not easy for us to realize the intensity of the opposition 
which his teaching aroused. Centuries of warfare between the 
two creeds had made Muhamadans believe that hatred of the 
Franks was a cardinal article of their faith. Islam in India, by 
contact with Hinduism, had acquired something of the peculiar 
exclusiveness of the Brahmans. Muhamadans had come to believe 
that their religion, as if it had been a matter of ceremonial purity, 
would be defiled if they ate or drank with Christians; the 
Maulvis, or Doctors of the Law, had acquired the authority of 
priests in direct opposition to the spirit of Islam, which recognizes 
no mediator between man and God ; they had observed the simple 
theism of Islam beneath a cloud of glosses and interpretations, and, 
like the Scribes and Pharisees of old, had made the command- 
ment of God of none effect by their traditions ; they insisted on 
the precise observance of a trivial ceremonial, to the neglect of 
the spiritual life, and paid tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, while 
they omitted the weightier matters of the law. 

When Syed Ahmad proclaimed his views he was received with 
the bitterness felt for one who has gone over to the enemy. 
When, to give a practical example of his own teaching, he had an 
awning erected in a public garden and under it took tea with an 
English magistrate, it is said that hundreds of people looked on 
horror-struck. But little by little he made converts, |for he 
appealed to the life and teaching of Muhamad himself, and among 
Musalmans every man who can understand Arabic is a competent 
interpreter of the sacred text. He sent his own sons to an English 
Government school in Benares, and in 1871 went with them to 
England to place one of them at Cambridge. On his return he 
was tempted to stop at Mecca, but he abstaired from doing so 
because he foresaw that it would be said that he had gone there to 
wash off the impurity of his visit to England. When he landed in 
Bombay he found that the leading Maulvis of Delhi had excommuni- 
cated him, and had declared that anybody who ate or drank with 
Syed Ahmad would thereby become a Kafir. In consequence, even 
his friends stood aloof from him, and, on his return to his native 
country, he was banished from domestic life and compelled to take 
all his meals at hotels and refreshment-rooms. When he reached 
Delhi he found that even his relations dared not eat with him. On 
one occasion, soon after his return, he met a lady of his family, 
and she said to him: “Cousin, you have returned from a long 
journey; to-night you must eat with me at my house.” Syed 
Ahmad asked her whether she had not heard of the ban which the 
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a: Kafir if she ate with him? She told him to come, notwithstand- 
ing, and at night sitting beside him in order that there might be 
no doubt but that she had come beneath the curse of the Maulvis, 
she helped herself to some food from his plate, dipping her hand 
with him in the dish after the immemorial custom of the East. 

Before his voyage to England, Syed Ahmad had attempted to 
diffuse the learning of Europe through the medium of the vernacu- 
lar, and with the help of those friends who had come to share his 
views he had established a society for the translation of English 
books into Hindustani. But in England his views had taken a 
wider scope. He determined to found a college similar to those 
he had seen at Cambridge, and remodel Muhamadan education on 
European lines. It was becoming only too clear that the Mutiny 
had shaken the crumbling fabric of Muhamadan society to pieces ; 
a genuine reform of an Oriental character was no longer possible, 
and Syed Ahmad urged his people to adopt those methods of 
education for which he had conceived a profound respect in 
England. But though he continually lamented the degeneracy 
of the Muhamadans of India, he was far too proud a Moslem to 
wish to see his people altogether Anglicized. In founding a 
college for Muhamadans he wished, in the first place, to preserve 
religious instruction as an integral part of their education, and to. 
enforce the particular ethics of Islam with all the weight of divine 
sanction. It has often been observed that the secular education 
of the Government schools undermines religious belief, and that 
the morality which a Government, which is impartial towards all 
religious systems, can teach, is so vague and neutral as to have 
no coercive power. ‘The boarding-house which is attached to the 
college which Syed Ahmad eventually succeeded in founding, is 
directed on strictly denominational lines; prayers are repeated five 
times a day in the college Mosque, the students are expected to fast 
during the month of Ramazan, and are strictly forbidden to drink 
wine. 

Even Syed Ahmad’s personal friends and followers laughed 
at him when he first proposed to collect subscriptions from the 
Muhamadan community to build an English college. Undaunted 
by their remarks or the savage opposition which he encountered, he 
contributed largely from his own slender resources (for he was 
to the last a comparatively poor man) and forced somewhat 
reluctant contributions from his own relations and friends. He 
conducted a campaign throughout the North-West Provinces 
and the Punjaub, calling public meetings and explaining to the 
Muhamadans the absolute necessity of English education, unless 
their community was to sink into hopeless degradation and decay. 
In 1872 the first stone of the future college was laid in Aligarh. 
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The little band of reformers had at first to content themselves with 
a small school in a bungalow conducted by native masters; gradu- 
ally their means expanded sufficiently to enable them to engage 
an English headmaster. In 1878 the school was converted into a 
college, and from that time to this it has been steadily growing in 
importance, and can now boast of as large a staff as any educational 
institution in the North-West Provinces, and before the recent 
famine it had more than 500 students in the school and college 
departments together. 

It was in these latter years that the present writer, as a member 
of the English staff, came to know and reverence Sir Syed. He was 
already an old man, and his labours on behalf of the Muhamadans 
were universally recognized. It is true that very few of them shared 
his religious views. In discarding the traditions which had 
obscured the true teaching of Islam and appealing to the sacred 
text against the commentators, Syed Ahmad had initiated a 
rationalistic movement which had carried him beyond the objects 
he primarily had in view. That he was right in contending that 
neither English education nor sincere friendship with Englishmen 
are forbidden by the religion of Islam, Muhamadans nowadays 
would generally concede, but they have not followed him in his 
more advanced opinions. To the value of his political and social 
labours, however, even those who thought his heresies most 
pernicious bear witness. He was admired and beloved because, in 
words often quoted, he had arrested the decline of the Muhamadan 
nation in India. In lines known to every educated Muhamadan, 
their nationol poet, Hali, has thus described the condition into which 
they had fallen :— 

** Such is the piight in the world of this people ; their vessel has fallen into the 
whirlpool ; the shore is far off and the storm is lowering ; every moment it is 
thought that she will sink ; but the people of the vessel do not stir in their sleep ; 
the people of the vessel lie in heedless slumber. 

‘** The clouds of misfortune are gathering above their heads, disaster is impending 
and sorrow is circling above them ; from all sides comes this cry : ‘ What were you 
yesterday, and what have you become to-day? Just now you were awake, and, 
behold, you are now sleeping.’ 

** But such is the indifference of this heedless people, so contented are they with 
their own disgrace, so stubborn are they though they are trampled in the mire, so 
fast are they asleep though the morn has come, that they neither regret their own 
dishonour nor wish to rival the glory of other peoples.”* 

And as Syed Ahmad had been the first to point out and deplore 
the decadence of the Muhamadans, so for many years he was the 
only man who could point to a remedy. Even more than by his 
passionate exhortations he had by his example inspired them to 
struggle against the process of decay. The college at Aligarh was 
not only the means of spreading education among a backward com- 
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munity, but it was a living proof that the Muhamadans were still 
capable of doing something great; it was an argument against the 
despair which was in all men’s mouths. 

Syed Ahmad’s labours for his own people were hardly less 
valuable to the British Government. The English at first laid 
the whole blame of the Mutiny upon the Muhamadans, and they 
resolved to exact a signal retribution. Syed Ahmad alone dared to 
tell them the truth in the hour of their triumph, and stood between 
their wrath and his own people. His little pamphlet on The 
Causes of the Indian Revolt made many of the English very angry, 
and he well-nigh forfeited by it the good opinion which his loyalty 
had won ; but time has largely confirmed the views he held in 1858, 
and the pamphlet remains one of the most interesting of con- 
temporary documents. In this, and his subsequent controversy with 
Sir W. W. Hunter, and, indeed, throughout his life, he contended 
that so far from the Muhamadans of India being bound in con- 
science to rebel against the Queen, they were under the strongest 
religious obligations to be loyal to her Government, and he proved 
that even during the Mutiny the greatest Maulvis had interpreted 
the Islamic law in this sense. In one of his last political writings 
he maintained that the Sultan of Turkey could claim no spiritual 
authority over the Muhamadans of India, and that it was not to 
him but to the Queen of England that their loyalty and obedience 
were due according to the religious law; he acknowledged that 
he and all Muhamadans sympathized with the only remaining 
Musalman potentate, but that this sympathy could not cancel the 
obligation of loyalty to the Queen; the Muhamadan dislike and 
distrust of the English was due to historical accidents and to a 
prejudice which he spent his life in combating. Sir Auckland 
Colvin, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
said that Sir Syed Ahmad had done more than any man, English 
or native, to strengthen the British Empire in India. He was fora 
long time a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and for his conspicuous 
services to the Government he received the honour of knighthood. 

No mere record of what he actually achieved can give an adequate 
conception of Sir Syed Ahmad’s impressive personality. His whole 
conversation and character was marked with the unmistakable 
stamp of greatness. I think that this was partly due to the fact 
that, in spite of his strong feelings, he was able, apparently un- 
consciously, to approach every subject with an entire absence of 
personal prepossessions ; for this reason his political opinions were 
singularly luminous. In India every political question is distorted 
by the cross-lights of innumerable racial or religious interests, and 
few of us can habitually disentangle the welfare of the small group 
to which we belong from the interests of the motley empire. But 
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Sir Syed’s elevation of mind was equally conspicuous in those trivial 
matters for which we hardly think it worth while to assume the réle 
of statesman-like disinterestedness. During the Famine of 1896-97, 
when he was an old man of nearly eighty, Sir Syed summoned a 
Muhamadan Educational Conference, for which temporary sheds 
and tents were erected at Meerut. Suddenly the rain came down 
and drowned us all out of our temporary structures and wrecked 
the large tent which served us for a hall. Though we all knew 
how valuable the rain was to the growing crops, most of us 
grumbled at our own discomfort and the interruption of business. 
But Sir Syed rose imperturbably amid the dripping ruins of our 
canvas hall, and serenely announced that,as God in his mercy had 
sent us the gift of rain, the meeting would be held in an adjoining 
building next day. But he was very far from being lowly and meek 
when his indignation was aroused; he dominated his own com- 
munity, and even when he was asking them for subscriptions, and, 
as he used to say, begging from house to house, he rated them for 
their faults with terrible candour, and such was their reverence for 
him that it was never resented. I venture to give unaltered an 
extract from a private letter of my own, relating an incident at the 
same Educational Conference of which I was a witness :— 

‘*In the semi-publicity in which he always lives, a delegation from a city in the 
Panjab came to visit him, and related their humble efforts in the direction of 
Muhamadan education ; they had not done some of the things the Syed recom” 
mends, but I expected that they would have got patted on the back. Instead 
of this, however, the Syed rated them like dogs [for their short-comings] and, 
catching fire at his own anger, pitched into the Muhamadans generally for their 
prejudice against the English, and chaunted the praise of the Engiish of his staff, 
asking where were Muhamadans like them who would do so much for their 
co-religionists as these Englishmen did. ‘ And these,’ he said, ‘are the people 
whom you call Kafirs, and won’t sit by their side for fear the wind from an 
Englishman should contaminate you. If your religion is such a shaky frail thing 
that it can be lost so, let it go altogether ; it’s not worth keeping.’ Then, furiously: 
‘I will believe in your honesty when I see you get on a public platform and dance 
before the people for the good of your nation ; there is difference of heaven and 
earth between your words and deeds.’ The poor delegation sat with bowed heads 
under the storm, and when they got up to leave, Sir Syed so far relented as to say 
that they must not take his frank speaking in bad part. To which they answered 
that it was to hear such words of wisdom that they had come.” 

It is impossible within the limits of an article to do justice to 
Sir Syed’s extraordinary manysidedness. He was a theologian and 
a distinguished Oriental scholar, though he never knew more than 
a few words of English; he was a great statesman, and because he 
was a statesman he was an educationalist, and the college at 
Aligarh, which was deeply impressed with his personality, repre- 
sents a conception of education of which there is no other example 
in India. He was, besides, an antiquarian, and himself the architect 
of the college which he built. . 
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But those who were admitted to his intimacy will, above all, 
remember his impressive personality. The elevation of his mind, 
which was incapable of harbouring a mean or petty thought, was 
reflected in his proud eye and leonine forehead, but beneath his 
dignified bearing there beat a heart of singular warmth and sim- 
plicity. His personal affections were intensely strong, and when his 
friendship was once given he trusted without reserve ; and when, as 
upon one notable occasion, his confidence was abused, he suffered 
bitterly in separating himself from a man whon, in spite of his 
ingratitude, he still loved. To the warmth of his heart was due 
the singularly captivating charm of his manner. Even in the East I 
have never seen anything to equal the dignified courtesy of Sir 
Syed; this may have been in part a surviving characteristic of the 
vanished Court of Delhi, but it was the genuine expression of a 
nature which had always remained generous and loving in spite of 
a lifetime of strife and bitter controversy. Sir Syed Ahmad died 
after a few days’ illness, on the 28th March, 1898. As he was 
lowered into the grave one of the Muhamadans who was standing 
by, said: “ This is the grave of our nation !” 

THEODORE Morison. 


TWO FOREIGN CRITICISMS OF AUSTRALASIAN 
DEMOCRACY.* 


Democracy in Australasia has not yet found its De Tocqueville or 
its Bryce. No doubt these will appear in good time, when the 
theatre of the Antipodes has grown large enough to attract 
amongst its audience some man of first-class calibre. Meantime 
the experiments of the young democracies by the Southern Ocean 
have been the subject of a very large number of more or less 
hasty impressionist sketches. Some of these have been brilliant, 
like Sir Charles Dilke’s Greater Britain, or pleasant, like Mr. 
Davitt’s recent book; most of them are neither literature nor 
serious contributions to political and economic knowledge. The 
greater part are, of course, written by British tourists for 
British readers. It is but rarely that a foreigner appears in 
this field. Within the last two years, however, there have been 
two exceptions to this. The first took the form of a series of 
amusingly slashing articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes by 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu; the other, a more sober and cautious 
estimate, was published in the Atlantic Monthly for March by Mr. 
E. L. Godkin. Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu has travelled through Australia 
and New Zealand, and Mr. Godkin has not. The advantages of 
writing after personal acquaintance with a country are admitted. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to see a country without studying it, 
just as it is possible to study a country without seeing it. Mr. 
Godkin has fallen into some natural mistakes as well as into some 
errors which he might have been expected to avoid; but, though 
the objections to be taken to his statements and deductions are 
neither few nor small, his criticism, however dry and unsympa- 
thetic, has at least the appearance of an attempt at a fair judgment. 
The impression, on the other hand, that the French indictment 
leaves upon the mind is that of being the work of one so com- 
pletely prepossessed by certain economic theories and anticipations 


* «The Australasian Democracy,” by E. L. Godkin, Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1898. 


‘“*L’Australie et La Nouvelle-Zélande,” by Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, Revue des 
‘ Deux Mondes, June, August, and September, 1896. 
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as to view everything the writer met, saw, or heard through their 
medium. The American article is more valuable than the French, 
because the one, though its information be second-hand, is at least 
based upon books, and books are, on the whole, less violent, less 
jaundiced, and less unfair than the chatter of hotels, steamboats, 
and clubs, or after-dinner gossip and red-hot newspaper tirades. 
I am compelled to think that it is fromsuch’sources that M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has drawn most of his information. 

As I have said, Mr. Godkin’s mistakes are not few. To begin 
with he is betrayed into writing in such a way as to lead his 
readers to suppose that the six Colonies of Australasia, with their 
social and political institutions, sprang from and had their origin 
in the bygone squatter-cum-convict community of New South 
Wales. This is but true to a very slight extent. Victoria in sub- 
tance dates from the great gold “rushes” and the flood of gold-seekers 
which then streamed in from the Northern Hemisphere. South 
Australia’s connection with New South Wales has always been of the 
slenderest, and New Zealand is a British colony the Australian 
element in which has ever been trifling. Nor were the political 
institutions or ideas of other Colonies borrowed from Sydney. 
Their Constitutions were England’s gift, and were modelled in 
Downing Street with some assistance and suggestion from Viceroys 
like Sir George Grey. 

Pace Mr. Godkin, it was the Colonial not the Foreign Office which 
governed the Colonies before the era of free institutions. Then he 
is wrong in writing on the Colonial Legislative Councils as though 
they are all elected. More than one are nominated. The sugges- 
tion that the tone of the Colonial Press was given to it by young 
men from the English Universities, whose style is still to be traced 
in Australasian journals, savours of the comic. It is contrary to 
fact to say that the Labour Party in the Colonies “exists and 
grows.” For at least four years it has declined. Mr. Godkin is 
equally wrong when he describes the Elective Executive Bills 
which have lately been discussed, but not passed, in certain Colonies. 
as Bills for the election of Ministers by popular suffrage. On the 
contrary they contemplate election by Parliament. Nor, as far as. 
New Zealand is concerned, is it correct to say that the notion 
emanated from the Labour Party. It had been before Parliament. 
before the Labour Party was born or thought of, and it only 
acquired importance some three years ago through being adopted 
by the Prohibitionist section, chiefly, I fancy, as a handy weapon 
wherewith to combat the present Premier. I do not think that 
Free-Traders are looked upon as “cranks ” in most of the Colonies, 
as Mr. Godkin seems to suggest. They are numerous and 
influential throughout Australasia. Then the Labour Department 
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in New Zealand has nothing whatever to do with the system 
of State Insurance there, which was established years before the 
Labour Department was conceived of, and was founded by a 
Colonial politician who was so far from being a rash Socialist that 
he afterwards stood as a Conservative candidate for an English con- 
stituency. Nor is it accurate to say that the Colonies are only pre- 
vented from making wild experiments with currency through fear 
of irritating the London money-lenders. A glance at the Constitu- 
tions of the Colonies would show Mr. Godkin that they are virtually 
precluded from legislating on matters affecting the currency. All 
Colonial Bills attempting to deal with such a question must be 
reserved by the Viceroys for the consideration of the Imperial 
Government, and no Colonial statesman believes that any startling 
change would be permitted. An overwhelming majority of 
colonists are probably as little disposed to make rash experiments 
with paper money as their most cautious mentors could wish. Mr. 
Godkin, indeed, quotes a proposal once made by a Queensland 
Ministry to issue incontrovertible paper in order to tide over a 
financial crisis. He appears disposed to attribute the defeat of this 
to firmness on the part of the Viceroy. «As a matter of fact the 
Viceroy had no choice in the matter. Had he not told his 
Ministers that he would reserve their Bill for the Queen’s con- 
sideration he would assuredly have been recalled to London by the 
Colonial Office. 

Most of the mistakes touched upon above are not perhaps im- 
portant enough to vitiate a general political and social estimate; 
but one or two of Mr. Godkin’s errors go to the root of things. 
Both he and M. Leroy-Beaulieu fall into the time-honoured mis- 
take of regarding Colonial loans as mere sops doled out by vote- 
catching politicians to the working-classes. They connect the 
Labour movement and the Socialistic experiments of the Colonies 
since 1890 with their heavy public debt, and seem to consider that 
both have a common origin. M. Beaulieu, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that the Labour movement sprang from discontent and dis- 
comfort consequent upon the collapse of the Melbourne boom and 
the banking crisis of 1893. As a matter of fact the Labour move- 
ment was in full operation, and was perhaps at its height before the 
banking crisis. It has been strongest and most successful in 
Colonies other than Victoria, and which were in no way affected 
by the Melbourne boom. So far from the Labour parties being 
the outcome of the banking crisis, it has been repeatedly asserted 
in the Colonies that the banking crisis was the disastrous outcome 
of the Labour movement. The one statement is not wilder than 
the other. The history of the public debts of Australia has yet 
to be written by some examiner with an impartial mind and a free 
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hand. As a rule, nearly all that we hear and read about them 
comes, on the one hand, from Ministers and officials whose business 
it is to show how valuable are the Colonial assets and the Colonial 
estate which are being improved by the expenditure of borrowed 
money, or, on the other hand, from politicians and newspapers 
temporarily opposed to the Treasurer of the moment and bent 
upon defeating his budget. But this may be truthfully said, 
that the Australasian borrowings of the last thirty years were 
neither chiefly instigated nor insisted on by the working-classes. The 
loan policies were brought forward by middle-class politicians, most 
of whom would be regarded by Australasian Progressives as Con- 
servative and anti-Labour. They were supported by the middle 
class, by landowners, tradespeople, and genuine settlers, as well as 
by speculators. For the most part the money was borrowed in 
good faith, under the belief that it was better that the State should 
develop the public estate than that the railways, telegraphs, and, 
to a large extent, the public lands should fall into the hands and 
under the control of great syndicates and corporations as they have 
in America.’ With striking inconsistency Mr. Godkin sees and 
admits this in one part of his article while misstating the cause of 
it in another part. For instance, he says :— 

“Every new country possessing a great body of undeveloped resources, like 
those of the North American continent and of Australia, must rely largely on 
foreign capital for the working of its mines and the making of its railroads. 


In this country (America) all that work has been left to private enterprise, or, 
in other words, to the activity of individuals and corporations.” 


This is quite true, and gives in a sentence almost the whole 
explanation of the public debt of Australasia. Individual colonists 
could not carry on the work of development because they did not 
possess the capital, and thirty years ago, or even much later, the 
rates of interest to private Colonial borrowers were prohibitive. 
The choice to the Colonies lay between carrying out their great 
works of transport and utility collectively by means of the money 
which their Governments, and their Governments only, could bor- 
row at fairly cheap rates in England, and in handing over these 
undertakings to English syndicates able to command money at 
English rates. Such syndicates would, of course, have taken toll 
of the Colonial producers in the way in which the Trusts and 
Companies of America exploit the workers and producers there 
to-day. The public debt of Australasia may be a serious burden. 
I do not say that it is not. But most, though not all, of it has 
been well invested, and, at any rate, it has saved the Colonies 
from being the scenes of such gigantic commercial and financial 
iniquities and oppression as are scathingly exposed by Mr. 
Henry Lloyd in that remarkable book, Wealth against Common- 
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wealth. Of the two evils I, as a colonist, infinitely prefer the 
public debt. 

Both the French and American critics, when discussing the 
Colonial Parliamentary system, also fall into the common error of 
supposing that Australasian Cabinets are much more ephemeral 
apparitions than they are. This arises from fancying that a 
complete change of Ministry and policy takes place whenever there 
is a change of Premier. There both have been grossly misled. It 
as often happens that a Ministry is rearranged from within as that 
it falls by attack from without. The position of a Coionial Premier 
is extremely harassing. He is expected to direct the general policy 
of his Party, to keep in constant touch with its rank and file, to be 
incessantly in evidence in debate or on the platform, and to take 
a heavy share of detail departmental work. In addition, he almost 
always has private affairs to attend to which are sometimes 
tormenting and nearly always exacting. Downright exhaustion or 
the claims of business frequently leads to his breakdown or retire- 
ment. But that does not mean that his Party goes out. Take, 
for example, the Ministerial changes of the last thirty years in 
New Zealand. We find that the same Party held office from 1869 
to 1884 with but two intervals, one of a month, the other of two 
years. In August, 1884, came a moment of commotion which saw 
three Cabinets formed and dismissed within a fortnight. This 
simply meant that the leaders of neither side managed at the first 
attempt to form a Ministry which would please a Parliament 
elected with mandate for change. But in a fortnight all was over, 
a durable Ministry was installed in office, and from 1884 to 1898 
there have been but three distinct Ministries. In Australia, too, 
the lives of Cabinets have, during the last decade, been distinctly 
longer than formerly. Western Australia has not yet known a 
Ministerial change. Sir John Forrest became Premier in 1890, and 
is Premier still. In Queensland Sir Hugh Nelson and Mr. Byrnes, 
or their friends, through various combinations have governed the 
colony for many years; in South Australia the Kingston-Cockburn 
Ministry has been in for more than five years; Mr. Reid, in New 
South Wales, for nearly as long; in Victoria the Turner Govern- 
ment for four; in Tasmania Sir Edward Braddon and Sir Phillip 
Fysh, after succeeding each other, are amicably sharing power. 

Mr. Godkin is complimentary to the Australasian Press. He 
sees in it a “steadying influence ;” it is “serious, earnest, and influ- 
ential.” For myself I should be inclined to say that it is business- 
like, decent, and read chiefly for the sake of its news. Colonial 
newspapers are not political oracles or chairs of ethics. Their 
readers do not go to them for moral stimulus and exhortation or for 
economic knowledge. They are commercial concerns which endea- 
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vour, with considerable energy and success, to provide the public 
with news. They are, to a large extent, written with scissors. But 
they admirably fulfil the end and aim of their existence. The pro- 
portion of newspapers to available readers is, in some places, extra- 
ordinary. In New Zealand, for instance, there is a newspaper of 
some description to about every 1,500 adults. Good writing for its 
own sake is valued by certain proprietors. But even these doubt 
whether it pays. The qualities they esteem most in an editor are 
ability to steer clear of the Law of Libel and to write nothing 
which will cause the monthly receipts to fall off, coupled with a 
keen instinct for news getting. Valuable, nay, indispensable, as 
these qualities unquestionably are, they do not of themselves 
tend to make newspapers politically influential. In con- 
sequence, some of the most interesting political movements in 
the Colonies have been in the face of the opposition of most of the 
best known and most widely circulated newspapers. In nearly every 
colony Protection fought its way to victory in the teeth of the de- 
nunciations of three out of four of the larger newspapers. Almost 
the same may be said of the Radical land legislation and of Pro- 
gressive taxation. The Labour Party has never yet had an organ 
of acknowledged standing and commercial success. Generally 
speaking, the Socialistic legislation of the last seven years had 
either the bitter enmity or the lukewarm and very candid friend- 
ship of the Press. Exceptions there were, but they were very few. 

Mr. Godkin is thankful that the Australasian Press has escaped 
the wave of triviality which has swept over the American. If he 
means that Australasian papers usually write on sport with a gravity 
worthy of affairs of State, while American journals usually discuss 
affairs of State in language more suited to sport, he is right. It 
may be said that, with certain exceptions, the Colonial newspaper 
writes in precisely the same style of Australian Federation, Stod- 
dart’s Cricket Eleven, the relations of Labour and Capital, and the 
necessity of repairing the nearest suburban road. But, after all, in 
doing so they merely reflect the public attitude. Of the three 
competing topics of discussion in Australia this summer, that is to 
say, the , at the test cricket matches, and Federation, the last 
named came in a very bad third. 

Both Mr. Godkin and M. Leroy-Beaulieu have detected that the 
colonists differ far more from the Mother Country in politics than 
in manners. In the matter of change, legislation has gone far 
ahead of social opinion and life. Women, for instance, may vote 
in New Zealand and South Australia, but tiey have scarcely begun 
to make an appearance amongst the learned professions. They 
may attend public meetings and choose Members of Parliament, 
but they must not ride bicycles in the costume so fashionable 
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in France, nor may they sinoke the cigarette so often seen between 
woman’s lips in London. In the reasons given for this close repro- 
duction of social opinions and customs both critics seem, however, 
to miss two points. One is the unbroken continuance of friendly 
relations between the mother and daughter communities. The 
Colonies have not only never fought with England, but for more 
than forty years have had no serious grievance against her. The 
dull arrogance of English tourists and travellers, which, as late 
as twenty years ago, caused far more irritation and resentment 
than has ever been understood here, has been much softened of 
recent years. What tempted Englishmen, and especially young 
Englishmen, to despise and patronize the Colonies was chiefly their 
smallness, and they are now ceasing to be so small. The poorer 
classes in England have long been unaffectedly proud of the 
Colonies, as they frankly showed at the Jubilee; even the upper 
classes are becoming so. There is nothing now to clash with the 
intense feeling of affectionate veneration which colonists of all 
sorts and conditions have for the historic greatness of England. 
But beyond and above this is the potent fact that the English 
literature of the day is also the literature of the Colonies. The 
four and a half millions in Australasia are great readers, but are 
still almost utterly without a literature of their own. For economic 
reasons this want is not likely soon to be supplied from their side, 
The result is that not only their books, but also their magazines, 
and to a considerable extent their newspapers, come from England. 
Their purchases of certain English magazines and weekly news- 
papers must be more than respectable. Even the Colonial newspapers 
themselves are, to a certain extent, made up of extracts from their 
British contemporaries. The British who, in the ordinary way 
read nothing whatever that is written in the Colonies, probably 
scarcely realize the immense amount of British printed matter 
which is consumed in Australasia. It may be said with truth that 
English magazines and newspapers are as great an influence in the 
Colonies as are the Colonial newspapers. If this refers much more 
to social and ethical questions than to political, that is mainly 
because Colonial politics are very little written about in the 
Mother Country. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows colonists how much reason they have 
to be thankful to Mr. Godkin. The American writer is, indeed, 
the reverse of enthusiastic over the experiments of the Colonial 
Democracy. He commits himself to such sweeping statements 
as that public affairs throughout Australasia seem from first to last 
to have been managed for the benefit of the working-classes—a 
generalization which is at least as wrong as the cry which goes up 
every day from the Labour Party at the Antipodes that Govern- 
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ment in the Colonies has been simply a game played for the 
benefit of land monopolists and financial institutions. But Mr. 
Godkin is candid enough to confess that a very considerable 
measure of success has so far attended the work of Democracy in 
Australasia. It is true that he guards himself by attributing this 
largely to temporary causes, and sees difficulties and perplexities 
looming in the near future. But he is, at any rate, moderate and 
cautious in his judgments, and at least in one portion of his essay 
delivers himself of an acute, practical, and useful comparison 
between the Cabinet system of the Colonies and the fixed Executives 
of America. He points out, and I believe him to be right in doing 
so, that the practical activity of Colonial Democracy, as compared 
with the Conservative attitude of America in the matter of social 
and industrial change, is chiefly due to the ever present necessity 
which lies upon the Colonial Executive to justify its existence. 
Sever a Colonial Executive from the Legislature, or even give it a 
three or four years’ tenure of office, and there seems every reason 
to suppose that nothing like the annual crop of experimental 
legislation which now comes up almost every year in the Colonies 
would appear, much less be reaped. 

Unlike Mr. Godkin, M. Leroy-Beaulieu takes a side. But 
although he has chos2n to play the part of advocatus diaboli in his 
review of the work of the Democracy in Australasia, it would be 
unfair to accuse him of being entirely blind to facts. At the outset 
he gives a picture of the progress and material achievements of 
the Colonies by the South Pacific which is fair and often compli- 
mentary. He calls Australasia the chef d’wuvre of British coloniza- 
tion, an edifice which, in spite of defects which he proposes to point 
out, is, he must admit, an astonishing testimony to the genius of 
the architect. Yet though his impressionist sketch of the physical 
and industrial features of the Colonies is spirited and graphic, 
though in describing what he actually sees he is far less inaccurate 
than in his deductions, it is impossible to compliment him upon 
carefulness in matters of detail. For one so versed in economics 
his smaller blunders are far too numerous. There is no reason, for 
example, why he should have troubled when speaking of New 
Zealand to refer to such points as the habitat of the kauri pine 
or the kea parrot. But having done so he should not have placed 
the southern limit of the tree two hundred miles too far north, or 
spoken of the kea, whose home lies amongst the rocks of the 
Southern Alps, as a bird of the forest. The mistakes in the spelling 
of New Zealand place-names may be mere printer's errors ; but the 
statement that outside the kauri pine good building timber is rare 
in New Zealand is a blunder without excuse. What the authority 
was which induced him to describe the shearers of the Colonies as 
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workmen recruited from the lowest class of labour I should be 
curious to know. It would be truer to say that, physically and 
mentally, large numbers of the shearers are the aristocracy of 
Colonial labour. I do not think most observers would agree with 
him in considering Melbourne a badly situated city, or in attribut- 
ing its greatness solely to the goldfields of Ballarat and Bendigo. 
Why ignore the noble stretch of fertile and accessible country 
which expands around the capital of Victoria for fully a hundred 
miles in every direction? Nor is M. Leroy-Beaulieu happy in his 
estimate of men. In order to belittle Mr. Reid, his béte noire, he 
exalts Sir Henry Parkes, in whom he sees a true statesman. Mr. Reid 
doubtless has his faults, and his work in New South Wales is stillh 
on its trial, but it is monstrous to compare him unfavourably with 
a politician who, at any rate during his latter period, was a lowering 
influence in Australian public life. Finally, it is contrary to fact 
to describe New Zealand as leading the way in instituting com- 
munal settlement and cultivation of the soil. New Zealand has 
never attempted any such experiment. 

Now for wider questions. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s division of Austra- 
lasian industrial society has at least the merit of simplicity. He 
sees amongst the colonists three classes. The first comprises the 
squatters, to whose beneficent enterprise he attributes any elements 
of success and stability which the Colonies contain. Not that 
he thinks they contain much of the kind; far from it. America, 
says our French critic, may contain mushroom cities, but Australia 
is one vast mushroom. Left alone, the squatters would have 
built up a permanent and well-defined society. Unfortunately, 
fifty years ago they were overwhelmed by a gigantic flood of gold- 
seekers whose chief characteristic was hostility to regular labour. 
Unlucky in their search for gold, or ruined after a short and 
feverish prosperity, these gold-seekers flocked into the Australian 
towns and became the dominating element of the working-classes. 
It is true that there are in Australasia such persons as agricultural 
farmers who compose, indeed, the second ‘of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
industrial divisions. Of these undeserving cultivators he says that, 
as compared with the squatters, they are of little utility. The rest of 
the population appear to consist 6f workpeople less useful even than 
the farmers ; nay, almost useless. “They contribute almost nothing 
to the prosperity of Australasia.” But they are the most numerous 
class in the Colonies, and they govern them. For the squatter, 
and for the squatter alone, has M. Leroy-Beaulieu a word of kind- 
ness and admiration. He sees in the pastoral tenant a good man 
struggling with the storms of fate. But these malign influences are 
not chiefly—as commonplace people have hitherto imagined—such 
natural evils as floods, droughts, snowstorms, and wild animals, or 
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even low prices and high rates of interest. No, the worst of them 
come from the jealousy and bitterness of the greedy and lazy 
workpeople who are perpetually forcing through Colonial legisla- 
tures laws destined to harass, expropriate, or even extinguish the 
squatter! Proof? Of course M. Leroy-Beaulieu has ample proof. 
Was he not once told by a young squatter whom he met on board 
a steamboat that so frequent were the changes of Australian land 
laws that he was on his way to look at South Africa and, if he 
liked the land, to settle there? What more complete condemna- 
tion could be desired of fifty years of legislation in seven Colonies ? 
It is true that the year in which the conversation on the steamboat 
took place was one of acute pastoral depression, the result, mainly, 
of low prices. But that does not weigh in the critic’s mind. One 
can but hope that his young friend did not invest his capital in 
South African stock-farming just in time for the rinderpest. There 
are worse ills than Australasian land laws, in framing which, by 
the way, the squatters had the chief voice for many, many years. 
It is difficult to discuss this picture seriously. For the squatters 
as pioneer settlers many pleasant things may fairly be said. No- 
body but must admit the pre-eminent importance in Colonial 
industry of, even now, wool, meat, and leather. But if M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu imagines that these are the unaided products of the 
squatters, or are even entirely produced on the large estates, he 
ought to give a few hours to the intelligent study of Australasian 
statistics. Even if wheat, oats, maize, wine, milk, cheese, butter, 
fruit, vegetables, pork, bacon, and timber were neglectable quantities 
amongst Colonial products, there is still the ample share in stock- 
farming which has to be credited to the small or moderate sized 
graziers. Then the colonists engaged in winning gold, coal, and 
copper are surely an industrial element which ought to be counted 
in. As to Colonial manufactures, it may be that to a large extent 
they owe their existence to protective tariffs, though in saying so 
broadly M. Leroy-Beaulieu differs toto cvlo from Sir Robert Giffen. 
But whatever it be that rears and nourishes them, they are not 
dwarfed, feeble, withering things which M. Leroy-Beaulieu hastily 
dismisses in a few contemptuous sentences. 

Passing from theindustries tothe political experiments of the Demo- 
cratic Colonies our critic fairly lets himself go. His basis of criticism is 
of the simplest. Where any enterprise, undertaking, or experiment 
is the work of the State it must be bad—because it is the work of 
the State. Either it is an admitted failure, or complaints are made 
of it which reveal ominous defects certain to be ruinous in the near 
future; or if there is nothing else to be said against it then, as its 
benefits are State-conferred, they must have an enervating and 
‘demoralizing effect. Entrenched behind this triple barricade of 
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prejudice, M. Leroy-Beaulieu is naturally not very easy to argue 
with. Amongst the very numerous reforms and trials and 
attempts made by the Colonies it is not difficult, of course, to 
point to certain failures. But the plan he adopts of picking out 
the failures and asking his readers to judge of everything by them 
is the crudest trick of the unfair controversialist. Take, for 
example, his description of the village settlements of Australia and 
New Zealand. He would have his reader infer that they have 
failed throughout the Colonies. In order to prove this he takes 
the report of a partisan Select Committee upon certain communal 
village settlements on the banks of the Murray in South Australia. 
He gives the effect of this report at considerable length, and then 
coolly suggests that, as these particular settlements are thus shown 
to have failed, so all other village settlements have failed. Now, 
to begin with, the communal and co-operative Murray settlements 
have not yet failed; they are on their trial. Some have achieved 
a remarkable measure of success ; some have been abandoned; the 
outlook of others again is doubtful. But if all the Murray settle- 
ments were blotted out to-morrow, that would not prevent a 
great part of the village settlements of South Australia from being 
a success. The Murray communities do not comprise more than 
half of them. I have visited both the Murray settlements and 
the others, and can say without the smallest hesitation that 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s generalities are as misleading as they 
are one-sided. Nor are all the State villages in Victoria 
failures; a number are, some are not. M. Leroy-Beaulieu might 
at least have paused before branding the Victorian villagers 
as persons who are regarded as thieves by all their neigh- 
bours. In New Zealand the village settlements are a striking and 
permanent success. They have been the means of attaching to 
the soil in hope and comfort some five thousand human beings, 
who have returned to the Treasury in rent, interest, and repay- 
ments of principal a greater sum in cash than the total amount 
advanced to them. and who have made improvements on their 
holdings of more than four times the value of the Government 
loans. Such are some of the settlements which M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
sweepingly condemns because he has found a committee report in 
a Blue Book damning the associations on the River Murray. 

I may be excused for reminding the English reader that what are 
called village settlements are, after all, but one, and that a minor 
portion of the work of the State in settling the land throughout 
Australasia. The ordinary settler upon State lands in the Colonies 
is either the purchaser of a freehold or an individual tenant. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu does, indeed, make reference to the Colonial farmer, 


but his reference is not hopeful. He speaks of the difficulties of 
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turning an artisan into a peasant farmer, particularly the Australa- 
sian artisan “qu’hypnotise le dogme des huit hewres de travail” ; 
and he compares these hypnotized workers to the French peasant 
much to the disadvantage of the former. But, unless Mulhall is 
utterly wrong, the Australian, so far from being hypnotized by 
the eight hours’ system, is the hardest worker in the world. I 
really do not think that space need be wasted in discussing 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s main conclusion and final summing-up of 
Colonial Land Laws. Not only does he think they have failed to 
put people on the land, but their changeableness and their hostility 
to ownership are driving from the Colonies that solitary element of 
salvation—the squatters. Enough be it to say, that the settlement 
of the soil in the Colonies goes steadily on, but the flight of the 
great proprietors exists up to the present only in our French critic’s 
lively imagination. 

Little as M. Leroy-Beaulieu hopes of the Australasian as a farmer, 
his contempt for him as a townsman is sovereign. He goes even so 
far as to say that the departure from Australasia of a few thousand 
squatters would do more harm than the exodus of half the 1,100,000 
human beings who inhabit Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Ade- 
laide. Possibly if with the fugitive proprietors were taken their 
sheep, their fences, their improvements, and the State lands upon 
which their flocks graze, M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s remark would be true 


enough. 
Some of his finest fulminations are reserved for Female Suffrage. 
Here is his verdict :—“ Aw fond, tout ce mouvement féministe 


nest guere quun vaste humbug, imaginé par des politiciens en 
quéte dagitations toujours renowvelées, des déclassés, et des cerveaux 
brilés.” To the agitators thus unflatteringly described he adds the 
Labour Party and the Prohibitionists. In attributing to the latter 
an active support of the enfranchisement of women he is quite 
correct, and there is no doubt that the female vote has strengthened 
the Prohibitionist movement, though not to the extent anticipated 
by its leaders. But in attributing the granting of voting to women 
largely to the exertions of the Labour Party, swayed by purely 
electioneering motives, M. Leroy-Beaulieu is characteristically 
wrong. The true originators of the agitation were middle-class 
Radicals, students of Mill and the: English doctrinaires. The 
Female Suffrage our critic, of course, thinks bad in itself, not only as 
tapping a new and exhaustless source of grandmotherly legislation, 
but as giving impetus to what he is pleased to call feminism. 
What this mysterious principle or process is it is difficult precisely 
to comprehend, but it appears to include the entrance of women 
into all the employments, and the extension of her influence into 
all departments of public affairs and national life. Already the 
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working of the evil process may be discerned—by the French eye. 
It appears that the statistics of New South Wales show a large and 
steady increase in the number of women engaged in the liberal 
professions. It is in that direction, remarks our critic, that 
feminism especially pushes them. An examination of the figures 
will, I think, show that for “liberal professions” may be read almost 
entirely “school-mistresses and governesses.” The increase of 
females in these occupations is due, not to feminism, but chiefly to 
the discovery on the part of education authorities that, for various 
branches of teaching, educated women are as capable as men, and, 
I am sorry to say, will usually work for lower pay. More ominous 
still is our critic’s discovery that, side by side with feminism, goes 
a steady rise of the age at which young women in the Colonies 
marry. He quotes figures which show indeed a remarkable decline 
during recent years in the number of marriages of women minors 

If the tendency of feminism were to reduce the number of girls 
who become wives and, possibly, mothers before they are twenty- 
one, I do not know that that would be to its blame. But there is 
a very simple explanation of the figures aforesaid which the writer 
of the articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes has, nevertheless, 
missed. It is, that in the earlier days of young Colonies the men 
are so much more numerous than the women that the latter may 

in most instances, marry if they choose as soon as they begin to be 
of marriageable age. As time goes on Nature gradually tends to 
equalize the number of the sexes, and marriages of female minors 
consequently lessen in number. Moreover, as the population 
increases, and the land becomes occupied and labour more plenti- 
ful, young men have to wait somewhat longer than in pioneer days 
before being ablo to support a wife in comfort. 

I am still very far from having exhausted the catalogue of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s mistakes in matters of fact, to say nothing 
of what seem to me to be his utterly erroneous deductions. But 
I think I have expended enough space upon a writer whose un- 
fortunate haste to verify preconceived notions has left him on 
the horns of an exceedingly uncomfortable dilemma. For, when 
he forgets economic and political theories, he recognizes that 
Australasia is a new but grand edifice, the construction of which 
is in every way creditable to’ the strength and energy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He admits the material progress and the 
general comfort and intelligence of the colonists. Yet, after 
finding fault with everything they have done, with everything they 
are trying to do, and with every class of them except one, he is 
driven to ask his readers to believe that the whole prosperity 
of the four and a quarter millions of Australasians has been built 
up and sustained by a tiny handful of large pastoral tenants. 
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Why he should have exempted these gentlemen from the con- 
tempt he pours upon the manufacturers, the farming, the urban 
population, and, above all, the workpeople of the Colonies, it 1s 
difficult to say, except that, for dramatic reasons, it was necessary 
for M. Leroy-Beaulieu to have some representatives of light and 
goodness in order to heighten the contrast with the grasping, 
indolent, reckless Democracy. As I have said, Mr. Godkin is not 
sympathetic, and does not seem to me to have looked very deeply 
into things. But he deserves gratitude, if only for one sentence. 
hat is his observation that in Australia mutual helpfulness 
is the leading note of the community. That, one is glad to 
believe, is not only the case, but likely to be increasingly so as 
time goes on. The Democratic movement in Australasia is, after 
all, largely a process of co-operation by members of a young 
community who stand together in order to prevent their 
heritage being exploited by too powerful individuals or combina- 
tions. Moreover, though Mr. Godkin does not note it, and 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu would not believe it, the Democratic movement 
in Australasia is far from being the mere outcome of selfish 
personal greed. The percentage of Progressive voters who act 
as paid politicians, or are employed on Government works, or 
hope or expect to get some pecuniary advantage from the 
Government, is ludicrously small. They could not weigh in the 
scale at all against the mass of the people. The strength of the 
Democratic movement does not proceed from any such possibly 
interested handful. But there is in the Colonies a deep and 
growing desire and resolve to lay the foundations of a better, 
brighter, and more humane civilization than the old world has 
been able to show. The Australasians, as the owners of a vast 
and fair territory not yet half filled, and as the heirs of the 
knowledge and experience—often bitter experience—of older 
countries, know that they have great advantages, and that much 
may be fairly expected of them. It is not to be wondered at then, 
if, in no spirit of reckless empiricism, but in the main with a very 
creditable amount of practical sense, they address themselves to 
make use of the machinery which their Democratic institutions 
place in their hands. Had Republicanism-cwm-Individualism— 
as given free play for the last century in the United States, where 
it is worked under extraordinarily favourable conditions—been 
more successful in solving social and industrial problems to 
the satisfaction of observant Colonists, I do not think that the 
tendency of Australasta would have gone in the direction of piece- 
meal socialistic experiments. But the cry of the mortgaged 
farmers of the Western States, of the great army of the nomadic 
workless, and of the masses who are daily exploited by the great 
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Trusts and Syndicates, has come across the Pacific from North 
America to the Colonies by the South Sea.. The people there 
perceive that if their heritage is to be guarded they must be up 
and doing. They may well say with Marvell— | 


**At my back I hear 
Time and his chariot hurrying near.” 


Those are indeed to be pitied who can see nothing but a mixture 
of the sordid and the flippant in a popular movement which is, after 
all, a rational and logical striving after a higher and better state. 
Better, far better, that young communities should make a few 
mistakes than that they should sit still in craven fear of utilizing 
their unequalled opportunity. 


W. P. REEVEs. 


A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 


Canada appears to have shared the common ex- 
CANADA AND perience of other nations during the past month, 
THE WAR. ° ° 

for her internal affairs, though transacted as usual, 

have been completely overshadowed in the popular mind by the 
war between the United States and Spain. Of this she is, perhaps, 
the nearest and certainly not the least concerned observer. Canadian 
cablegrams would indeed indicate that her domestic politics, which 
were approaching a crisis, have remained in a condition of suspended 
animation, to be revived on the return of peace. This is a natural 
exaggeration, but for the moment it is difficult to concentrate 
attention on the many estimable legislative projects presented to 
the Ottawa Parliament. The fate of a Reform Bill, a Railway Bill, 
or a Plebiscite on Prohibition, though of vital consequence to the 
admirably disciplined and well led Parties fighting over them, do 
not loom large in any true political perspective, the one and only 
question of interest with regard to any nation being: “ What is her 
attitude towards the war? Is she ‘Spanish’ or ‘American’?” 
In order to give a true answer with regard to Canada 
it is necessary to discount a number of misrepresenta- 
tions which the superficial news-gatherer has sought to 
disseminate either for his own or somebody else’s purposes. 
It is worth glancing at a selection of these legends, some 
of which have given rise to no small surprise in this country. 
In the first place we were told that the people of Canada 
were rejoicing at the war, as the disturbance of business in the 
United States would necessarily divert business to the Dominion ; 
moreover, that this “business” satisfaction was enhanced by the 
reflection that their neighbour in “taking on” Spain would get 
more than she bargained for, and that Canadians contemplated the 
“ punishment ” to be inflicted on the States as some satisfaction for 
the animosity with which the Republic had pursued the Dominion. 
Further, we had the spicy episode regarding the withdrawal of the 
Spanish Ambassador from the United States to Toronto, the 
citizens of which “were preparing a hearty welcome for their 
eminent guest.” It subsequently transpired that the “ demonstra- 
tion” was only “discussed” by the handful of Spanish residents 
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at Toronto, and that the City Council disallowed it. Other con- 
flicting information followed. On the one hand we were apprised 
of the eagerness of Canadians to serve in the United States Army, 
while prominent people made speeches breathing a racial patriotism 
and warmly approving the decision of their neighbour to terminate 
the most hideous colonial scandal the world has ever seen. As 
against this it was emphatically asserted by those admitting English- 
speaking Canada to be with the States, that the trend of feeling in 
French Canada, following the lead of France, was with Spain. La 
Presse, the leading French paper of Montreal, eg., declared “the 
war might have been avoided if the United States had chosen to 
exhibit its firmness without an offensive display of arrogance. For 
the first time in recent history, one civilized Power had said to 
another: ‘You must quit instantly, or we shall turn you out.’ 
Such language was simply an invitation to war, and a certain 
means of rendering a peaceful arrangement impossible. History 
will pronounce a severe condemnation on the conduct of the 
United States in this crisis.” French history will undoubtedly 
condemn the conduct of the United States, but any impartial 
historian who gets at the facts will find that Spain brought this 
war on herself, and that the great Republic was neither precipitate 
nor self-seeking. 


We believe the real attitude of the great majority 
ae of the Canadian people towards the war was de- 


PARLIAMENT. : : ss . 
clared in the discussion that took place in the 


Dominion House of Commons on May 18th, when Mr. Charlton 
addressed an interpellation to the Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier—a 
French-Canadian, be it remembered—calling attention to the news- 
paper reports that Sefior Polo de Bernabe (the late Spanish Am- 
bassador to Washington) was engaged, while in Canada, in carrying 
on business affairs in connection with the present war. Mr. 
Charlton feared that the Dominion might be compromised by the 
actions of this gentleman, and asked whether the attention of the 
Government had been called to the matter. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said that the Government’s attention had not been called to the 
presence of Sefior Polo de Bernabe in Canada. The British Empire 
had always been an asylum for refugees in any circumstances. “As 
long as the Spanish Minister did not abuse the hospitality of 
Canada the Government did not conceive itself in any way bound 
to take notice of Seftor Polo de Bernabe’s presence. During the 
present unfortunate war it was the intention of the Dominion 
Government, not only by its own inclination, but also by the 
positive orders of the Imperial authorities, to keep absolute 
neutrality between the contending parties. “We are taking,” he 
added, “ every precaution possible so that the neutrality laws may 
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not be violated either in favour of the United States or of Spain.” 
The subject then dropped, but, fortunately, Mr. McCleary, of 
Ontario, a Conservative Member, called attention to the harsh 
treatment by Americans of Canadian working-men along the 
frontier of the Niagara river, and urged that the Canadian law 
against aliens should be rigidly enforced. While hoping for the 
ultimate success of the Yankees, he should like to see them sustain 
some reverse. This gave Sir Wilfrid Laurier exactly the opening 
he required, and, as Premier, he emphatically repudiated Mr. 
McCleary’s observations, which he considered very ill-timed. With 
due regard to their duty as neutrals, Canadians had a feeling of 
sympathy for their neighbours who shared the continent with 
them. Personally, he would submit to inconvenience just now 
from the operation of the American alien law rather than do 
anything to injure the good feeling at present existing between 
the Mother Country and the United States. It would be a 
deplorable thing if the Canadian Parliament did anything to mar 
that feeling. Sir Charles Tupper, the Conservative leader, who is 
supposed to be animated by an anti-American bias, immediately 
rose and expressed complete acquiescence in the Premier’s remarks. 
The Americans, he added, constituted one great branch of the 
English-speaking family, and it was in the interests of peace and 
the interests of civilization that Great Britain and Canada should 


be on friendly terms with that great country. 


The editor of The Canadian Magazine, who is a 
sound exponent of Canadian sentiment, concludes 
a severe review of the United States treatment of 
Canada throughout the century with this statement :—* While 
feeling that if justice were done the United States deserves little 
consideration at our hands, yet we feel that Great Britain, Greater 
Britain, and the United States are the salt of the earth, the 
guardians of liberty, peace, and righteousness. The present mis- 
understandings must ultimately pass away, and to-day, if the 
United States was in danger of being obliterated from the map of 
the world, the first to stretch out a helping hand would be the 
million Canadians that are able to bear arms. We will wear no 
yoke, we will bend no knee, we will tolerate no insult, and we will 
ask no favour; but if a brother be in.need our assistance is ready. 
Such sentiments as these have been expressed by others on pre- 
vious occasions, and have been misinterpreted. An offer of friend- 
ship and an expression of sympathy do not mean that Canada has 
any desire for annexation to the United States. She is satisfied 
with Mother Britain, and she knows her position :— 


RACE 
PATRIOTISM. 


“«She’s daughter in her mother’s house, 
She’s mistress in her own.’ 
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The thought of making a change is seldom harboured by any 
citizen, and there is no prospect that a preference for either inde- 
pendence or annexation will ever be created.” It is the present 
writer’s lot to read an immense number of newspapers which pour 
in from all parts of Greater Britain, and if they truly represent 
the opinion of their several communities, there is a practically 
unanimous feeling that were the United States threatened by a 
foreign combination she should be supported by the resources of 
the British Empire. That this sentiment prevails in Canada— 
though she has special reasons to be cool—is shown by the passage 
we have quoted, and we could easily show that it is common to all 
communities of British stock. Without enlisting in the shrieking 
sisterhood of “ Anglo-Saxon” gushers, who touch many subjects 


without adorning any, sober people may recognize this zeal for the 
race with keen satisfaction. 


. It is at last definitely announced that Lord Aber- 
wo 


Resignations, Geen will retire from the Governor-Generalship 
of the Dominion this year. He has discharged his 

functions in an unostentatious but thoroughly competent manner, 
and, so far as we can judge, has thoroughly commended himself 
to the Canadian people. During the political crisis of 1896, he 
came into somewhat sharp conflict with Sir Charles Tupper, the 


leader of the Conservative Party—-who has borne malice ever 
since—but in his refusal to pack offices with the nominees of a 
moribund majority Lord Aberdeen was supported by the best 
opinion of the Dominion. Lord Salisbury will have no difficulty 
in finding a suitable successor. It would probably be advisable to 
send to Ottawa an experienced Member of the present Cabinet in 
touch with international affairs, for Canada has become a nation, 
and one of no little importance. Her able statesmen should 
welcome the assistance of a Governor-General who has had 
opportunities of studying the forces at work in European politics. 
Is such an one’ available, or do British public men retain insular 
ambitions at a time when the nation has become Imperial ? 
Another retirement of a more significant character is that of Major- 
General Gascoigne, the Commander of the Dominion Militia, to 
which he was appointed only three years ago. There is little 
doubt as to the cause of this premature resignation of what is 
virtually the command in chief of the Canadian Army. The 
Canadian Gazette states the difficulty with some delicacy :— 


‘General Gascoigne’s resignation of the command of the Canadian Militia has 
naturally evoked a good deal of comment; and there is much reason to regret 
that he, like several of his predecessors, should have found it impossible to continu 
to discharge for the full official term duties which in many ways he was 
specially qualified to perform. Under existing conditions, indeed, a certain 
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amount of friction and difficulty seem almost inevitable. The lawstipulates that the 
position shall be filled by a colonel of the Imperial Army, and the advantages 
of this provision, in some respects, are patent enough. It places the command 
of the Canadian Militia in the hands of an officer who has been in direct 
contact with warfare, and who is, of course, well versed in and imbued with 
the methods of a regular army. But to these advantages there are equally 
obvious drawbacks. Difficulty is experienced in reconciling military ideas with 
the views and requirements of the political head of the Militia department ; 
and the spirit which rules in relation to a purely volunteer force is inevitably 
very different from that to which a British officer at home has all his life been 
accustomed,” 


In plain language, an experienced and conscientious officer, finding 
himself in command of a “ political” army, endeavours to make it 
military in the teeth of the politicians. These, however, prove too 
strong for him, so he retires rather than be responsible for a sham. 
An increasing number of Canadians are awaking to the importance 
of purging the Militia of politics. Their hands will be strengthened 
by General Gascoigne’s action. 


One of the most striking public men of Canada, 
MQ ALTON Mr. D’Alton McCarthy, Q.C., M-P., has died of 
p\ é Y- “tah ak * 

injuries received in a runaway accident. He was 

born sixty-two years ago, and, in early manhood, became a member 
of the Canadian Bar, of which he was subsequently one of the 
chief ornaments. He was considered to be the most thorough 
jurist in the Dominion, and his frequent appearances before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council successively increased his 
high reputation. “His style,” says one of his biographers, “is 
sharp and decisive, his glance keen and searching, his summing-up 
a model of conciseness and lucidity. While not as subtle as 
Christopher Robinson, or as powerful as Edward Blake, he is not 
far behind either in substantial ability.” He was elected to the 
Dominion House of Commons in 1876, after three unsuccessful 
attempts, and forthwith became a distinguished debater on the 
Conservative side. But he was a great deal more than a speaker, 
and Sir John Macdonald, the greatest political chief who has ever 
appeared in Canadian politics, described Mr. McCarthy as the 
“brains of the Party,” and designated him as its future leader. 
However, in 1889, came the split in consequence of the position 
adopted by the Macdonald Cabinet on the Mercier Jesuit’s Estates 
Act, which Mr. McCarthy’s stern Protestant spirit could not brook. 
Henceforward he became an Independent, and, as head of the 
Equal Rights Movement, and as a champion of the Protestant 
Party on the Manitoba Schools Question, he was prepared to give 
battle to all comers. If disposed to run off the Canadian Party 
lines, like Lord Randolph Churchill in our home politics, Mr. D’Alton 
McCarthy was pronounced and unwavering in his attachment to 
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the British connection at a time when the Imperial faith of many 
of his parliamentary contemporaries was dim and fitful. His 
views on the true commercial policy of the Dominion are thus 
summarized in Canadian Men and Women of the Time :—“ First, 
he had thought since 1891 that the time had come when, according 
to the policy laid down in 1877-78, sufficient opportunity had been 
afforded to manufacturers to establish their industries, and that a 
return should be had to the principle of a revenue tariff. Secondly, 
that he was opposed to any reciprocal relations with the United 
States which involved discrimination against Britain; short of 
that, he was prepared for the freest possible tariff regulations, not 
merely in natural products, but in manufactured articles as well. 
Thirdly, and chiefly, he was the advocate of the maximum and 
minimum tariff, giving Britain and the other Colonies the preference 
which, under the scheme of the preferential clause, has been 
embodied in law by the Laurier Administration. Touching the 
future of Canada, he long since reached the conclusion that Canada 
would find her truest and best development within as part of the 
British Empire, and that Canadians needed no higher aspiration 
than appertained to that position.” As men judge public careers, 
Mr. McCarthy’s must be pronounced a disappointment, for he’ 
failed to obtain positions to which his talents and opportunities 
entitled him. But it is better to be a man than an opportunist 
statesman, and he was distinctly a man, and both Dominion and 
Empire are poorer by his death. 


The Australian Colonies continue to maintain that 

AUSTRALIAN  sphinx-like reserve which may now be regarded 
as one of their chief characteristics, and we defy 

any Englishman to give a competent account of their affairs, 
either by exercising his intuition or industry. The latest develop- 
ments in the Far East, where a New Worid Power has appeared on 
the scenes, ought to have given a great fillip to the Federal move- 
ment by bringing home to the Australian people the urgency of 
consolidating their scattered strength so that on Pacific questions 
they may speak with one voice, and not as a group of discordant 
provinces. The cable, however, evinces little or no evidence that 
the Chinese and Phillipine questions are receiving the attention 
they merit from the British communities most affected by them, 
and the Federal Party does not appear to have gathered strength 
since the close of the Convention. Rather does one note the 
growth of sectional hostility to the Commonwealth Bill which is to 
be submitted this month (June) to the electors of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania 
—New Zealand having held aloof for geographical reasons, and 
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Queensland from inability to make up her mind. Mr. Byrnes, the 
new Premier of Queensland, has stated that:—“<If New South 
Wales decided against the Federal Bill it would be idle for Queens- 
land to trouble further. If New South Wales accepted the Bill, 
Federation would become a burning question for Queensland.” 
One does not get a very hopeful impression of the prospect in New 
South Wales from a speech recently delivered by Mr. Reid, the 
Premier, who had hitherto been an active advocate of Federation. 
“In reply to questions as to the provisions of the Federal Bill, he 
spoke of the advantages of Federation. He had not shrunk from 
exposing himself to insults, but as Premier of New South Wales he 
was determined to risk his position in order to show the other 
Colonies that the Bill should have the fairest of fair chances of being 
adopted by the people of New South Wales. But there was one line 
across which he could not go. Muchas he believed that no power on 
earth could stop Federal Union, yet he could not stand before the 
people and make a speech which would leave him conscious that 
he had not faithfully and fearlessly done his duty to the Colony. 
He would state frankly that under the Bill the people of New 
South Wales were called upon to make sacrifices such as no other 
Colony was asked to make. The citizens of Victoria, Tasmania, 
and South Australia would stump the country in favour of the 
Bill, but he, feeling that New South Wales was asked to sacrifice 
so much, could not take the responsibility of endeavouring to lead 
the people from a calm and impartial consideration of the whole 
matter. The strength begotten of union would make the Colonies 
prosper, but it was for the people of New South Wales to say 
whether they were prepared to make the sacrifices which he was 
prepared to make to secure the Bill. If the Bill was defeated he 
would not despair.” When a British politician tells us that if 
“defeated” he “would not despair” it usually means that he 
expects defeat. 


As to the remaining Colonies participating in the 

a plebiscite, we are told that “it is doubtful whether 
Western Australia will enter the Federation because 

a majority in both Houses of Parliament apparently disapproves 
the Bill, and the Local Enabling Act provides that the Federation 
Bill must be passed by Parliament before being submitted to a 
referendum of electors.” Victoria is usually enthusiastic in any 
cause in which New South Wales is cold, but even from Melbourne 
comes the discouraging information that “Sir George Turner (the 
Premier) has promised a deputation of persons opposed to Federa- 
tion, to consult the other Colonies as to whether they would agree 
to a postponement of the referendum from June to September.” 
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The encouraging elements in Victoria are the ardour of the power- 
ful Australasian Natives Associations, the loyalty of the Labour Party 
under the able leadership of Mr. Trentwith, and the splendid en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Alfred Deakim, who devotes all his spare energies 
and silver-tongued oratory to the cause of a Big Australia, But 
the Little Australians are numerous in his Colony. South Australia 
and Tasmania appear to be the only certain supporters of the 
Commonwealth Bill, and as it only becomes operative on the con- 
currence of three Colonies the reader can realize the doubtfulness 
of the general outlook. If the Mother Colony could only be relied 
upon, the friends of Australian unity would feel much happier. 
Her position and responsibility are well expressed in The British 
Australasian :—* What will New South Wales do? We should 
take very little account of Mr. J. H. Want and men of his kidney 
when Federation has the support of men like Mr. Barton, Mr. Wise, 
and Mr. McMillan, if only we could rely on Mr. Reid to give some- 
thing more than a lethargic countenance to the movement. With 
him for the moment rest the future destinies of Australia, and as 
he is certain, if Federation is consummated now, to be the first 
Premier of United Australia, his personal ambitions lead him in the 
direction to which his public duty and political convictions point. 
The 80,000 vote is a serious stumbling-block, but we shall not 
believe it insurmountable until the numbers are up which demolish 
our hopes and with them the best aspirations of Australia.” We 
fear, however, that the tone of Mr. Reid’s latest declarations, of 
which we have quoted a sample, would constrain any judge of 
probabilities to class New South Wales among the opponents 
of Federation. Her Premier is the shrewdest politician in Australia, 
and if he regarded the Commonwealth Bill as a winning horse, he 
would be less ostentatious in riding for a fall. 


Assuming then that the referendum is held in 
June, and judging by such imperfect indications 
of the drift of public opinion as the last few months have afforded, 
the onlooker—without usurping the réle of prophet—would be 
disposed to expect the Australian Colonies to vote thus :— 


A FORECAST. 


For THE COMMONWEALTH BILL, AGAINST. ABSENT. 
Victoria. New South Wales. Queensland, 
South Australia. West Australia. New Zealand. 
Tasmania, 


The Sydney Daily Telegraph has published a 

ne... valuable synopsis of the Australian Commonwealth 
BILL. Bill. It is unquestionably the most important 
measure that has been drafted in Greater Britain 

since the Confederation of Canada. It consists of 121 clauses and 
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is divided into eight chapters. The preamble states that “the 
people of the Colonies, which subsequently adopt the constitution, 
humbly relying upon the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed 
to unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
under the constitution hereby established.” The Federal Parlia- 
ment, of which at least one session is to be held every year, is to 
consist of Queen, Senate, and a House of Representives; the 
Queen’s representative will be a Governor-General with a salary of 
£10,000 a year. The Senate shall consist of Senators directly 
chosen by the people of each State voting as one electorate, each 
elector to have only one vote. Each original State is to have six 
Senators, “and though Parliament may increase and diminish the 
number of electors, no original State may have less than six.” The 
Senatorial term is ultimately to be six years, but the first elected 
members will be divided by lot into two classes of equal number, 
those of the first class to retire at the expiration of the third year, 
and those of the second at the expiration of the ninth, and there- 
after Senators will vacate their seats at the expiration of six years 
from election. Extraordinary vacancies in the Senate will be filled 
by the State Houses of Parliament sitting and voting together ; 
during a Parliamentary recess the State Governor may nominate 
to the vacancy pending an ordinary election. The members of the 
House of Representatives will be chosen by the people of the 
Commonwealth in proportion to the State population, and the num- 
ber of representatives is to be as nearly as possible twice the 
number of Senators. Each original State shall have not less than 
five members. The House is not to exist longer than three years. 
Electors’ qualifications will be the same as those for the States 
Assemblies, and no elector shall have more than one vote. The 
salary of Senators and Representatives is given, subject to alteration 
by Parliament, at £400 perannum. The Powers of Parliament are 
set forth with extreme care and elaboration ; the most noteworthy 
clauses deal with Money Bills which must originate in the House 
of Representatives ; the Senate may not amend Money Bills, but 
may suggest amendments to the House of Representatives. Dead- 
locks between the Chambers are exhaustively provided for, in the 
first place by a simultaneous dissolution, and if further disagree- 
ment ensues the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting of 
the members of the two Chambers, and if the disputed Bill is 
affirmed therein by a majority of three-fifths of the members 
present, it is to be taken to have been duly passed by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and will be presented to the 
Governor-General for the royal assent. 
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The Federal Executive is to consist of the Queen, 
represented by the Governor-General, and an 
Executive Council, (i.¢., a Cabinet as in England) 
“to hold office during his pleasure.” Ministers must be capable 
of sitting either in the Senate or House of Representatives, and 
after the first general election no Minister can hold office beyond 
three months without becoming a member of the Legislature. 
Unless otherwise provided by Parliament, the number of Ministers 
shall not exceed seven, nor their joint salaries £12,000 per annum. 
The judicial power of the Commonwealth will be vested in a 
Supreme Court, consisting of a Chief Justice and not less than 
two other judges, called the High Court of Australia, and the 
Federal Parliament has power to create other Courts with Federal 
jurisdiction. The said jurisdiction covers matters arising under 
the constitution or under the laws of the Federal Parliament, 
or arising under treaties, &c., also to causes in which the Common- 
wealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, is a party, or to issues between States or between residents 
of different States, or between a State and a resident of another 
State, or where the subject matter is claimed under the laws of 
different States. The High Court will exercise appellate juris- 
diction over the other Federal Courts and over the Supreme Court 
of any State or any other Court in any State from which an appeal 
now lies to the Queen in Council, also over the Interstate Com- 
mission. In the foregoing cases the judgment of the High Court 
shall be final. Extremely important clauses grant the right of 
appeal from the High Court to the Privy Council by royal per- 
mission, unless the Federal Parliament alters the law in this 
respect. No appeal, however, may be made from the High Court 
to the Privy Council in cases involving the interpretation of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth or of any State. The Financial 
and Commercial clauses are the result of endless controversy, and 
have, probably, not yet reached their final shape. Customs and 
Excise Duties, and the payment of bounties, are necessarily Federal 
matters, but a State may grant bounties with the permission of 
the Federal Parliament. Uniform Customs’ Duties must be im- 
posed within two years, when all intercolonial trade will be 
absolutely free—a further temporary indulgence being extended 
to Western Australia. Provision is made that the Parliament 
may take over the whole ora rateable proportion of the State 
debts. An elaborate system of book-keeping is incorporated 
in the Bill, to secure a fair distribution of the revenue derived 
from Customs and Excise between the various States, among which 
equity and equality of trade relations are to be enforced. 


FEDERAL 
POWERS. 
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The constitutions of the several States remain 
AmenpMents. unaffected by the Federation, and all the powers 
of the States’ Parliaments, except those specifically 
transferred to the Commonwealth, remain as heretofore. The more 
obvious provisions, such as that the Commonwealth must protect 
every State against invasion, need not be noticed. The creation of 
new States is entrusted to the Federal Parliament, which may admit 
them to the Commonwealth on any terms it thinks fit, and may 
make laws for the government of any territory acquired by the 
Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory 
in either House of Parliament on such terms as it thinks fit. Anew 
State may be formed by separation of territory from an old State, 
but only with the consent of the Parliament thereof; in like case, 
two or more States may combine and form one State. The seat of 
the new Government has not yet been fixed upon, and is to be de- 
termined by the Parliament which in the interval will sit at such 
place as a majority of the Governors of the States, and, in the 
event of an equal division of opinion amongst them, as the 
Governor-General shall direct. This clause will, perhaps, console 
unsuccessful aspirants to the Governor-Generalship. Another 
miscellaneous provision lays down that, “in reckoning the numbers 
of the people of a State or other part of the Commonwealth, 
aboriginal natives shall not be counted.” Lastly, we reach the 
machinery for amending the Constitution, which is always the most 
interesting feature of a written Constitution. The proposed altera- 
tion must be passed by an absolute majority of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and then not less than two nor more 
than six months later, must be submitted to a referendum. Until 
the qualification of electors of members of the House of Representa- 
tives is made uniform, only half the votes recorded on a referendum 
in any State where women suffrage prevails shall be counted. The 
proposed alteration must be approved by a majority of the electors 
in a majority of the States, and also by a majority of all the electors 
of the Commonwealth. Following the lucid analysis in The 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, we have given a bald outline of the 
Commonwealth Bill. We think that every serious student of 
political science should be able to gather, even from our exiguous 
epitome, that the measure to be submitted to the judgment of the 
Australian nation is instinct with sagacity and constructed with 
consummate skill. 


We have received an exceedingly interesting letter 
from South Africa which we venture to print at 
the end of this number. It was not intended for 
publication, but as it may be taken to represent the views of an 


AN 
AFRIKANDER, 
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influential section of Dutch Afrikanders—of which British 
readers are insufficiently informed—we hope the writer will pardon 
the use we have made of his statement. He commences with a 
comment on the account of the recent dismissal of Mr. Kotze 
from the Chief Justiceship of the Transvaal which appeared in 
the April Nationa Review. “An Afrikander” considers that we 
exaggerated the support accorded to Mr. Kotze by his colleagues 
on the Bench of the South African Republic and the Orange Free 
State.* We are thoroughly aware that in the recent phases of the 
controversy Chief Justice Kotze has failed to secure the general 
approval of the judiciary in either of the Republics, who regard 
his letter accusing the President of breach of faith for not having 
already provided a new Grondwet (Constitution) as precipitate 
and uncalled for. We carefully abstained from suggesting that 
Mr. Kotze had a solid Bench behind him on this issue. On the 
other hand, when declaring the constitutional right of the Supreme 
Court to “test” the legislation of the Volksraad in the famous 
Brown case last year, he appeared to carry his colleagues with him. 
We are not aware that any dissentient judgment was recorded, 
while in the ensuing negotiations with the Executive, the Transvaal 
Bench bore the outward appearance of acting as a solid unit. In the 
eyes of the outside world Mr. Kotze had the benefit of their moral 
support, though some of the judges may have privately expressed 
their disagreement from his uncompromising position. We fully 
accept our correspondent’s correction with regard to the attitude 
of the Chief Justice of the Orange Free State (Mr. de Villiers), 
though if that eminent lawyer holds the view, as we are now told, 
“that in all countries where a rigid written Constitution exists as 
well as a Republican form of Government, and where judicial 
functions have been entrusted exclusively to the courts of law, the 
testing right must necessarily exist,” and if “he has advanced 
several reasons for considering it (the Constitution of the South 
African Republic) a rigid one,” though “recognizing that the 
matter is not free from difficulty,” we are cleared by our corre- 
spondent of any substantial misrepresentation of Mr. de Villiers’ 
opinions. In effect he desires to see the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal exercising the lofty functions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—President Kruger and Dr. Leyds are hostile to 
such “ pretensions.” 


* Our statement was as follows :—“It may be that, in claiming ‘an American 
control over legislation,’ the Chief Justice (Mr. Kotze) adopted a more advanced 
position for the High Court than it is entitled to under the Grondwet, but he 
was supported in his view by all his brethren on the Bench, and by the Chief 
Justice of the Orange Free State.” 
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“An Afrikander” proceeds to combat the view 
THE Suzerarnty. that Great Britain occupies the position of suzerain 
towards the South African Republic. He tells us 
that “in South Africa we take a very different view of the 
Suzerainty question from that which you have adopted.” We 
venture to doubt whether there is room for any material difference 
of opinion as to the relations between this country and the 
Transvaal, though it would be easy to quarrel over so ambiguous a 
word as Suzerainty. In the April Nationat Review the relation- 
ship was thus analysed, and we abide by what we believe to be a 
sound view :—“ The precise status of the Transvaal, is, indeed, not 
easy to define. In relation to Great Britain, its position is perhaps 
analogous to that of the great protected principalities of India, e.v., 
Hyderabad, Baroda, or Mysore, though unlike them it enjoys 
separate diplomatic representation at foreign Courts. Its com- 
plete independence is indeed only limited by the very easy terms 
of the London Convention, to which both parties avow their 
adherence, while one of them is determined to maintain it at all 
costs. . . . That Convention specificially reserved to the British 
Government the right to veto any foreign treaty entered into by 
the Republic, except one with the Orange Free State. It thus 
practically reserved the control of the Transvaal’s foreign relations 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and if that does not constitute a 
suzerainty it is difficult to say what does.” A State that is debarred 
from entering into any foreign engagements it may choose by the 
veto of another State ceases to be a Sovereign State, and becomes a 
semi-Sovereign State, while the over-ruling State occupies a 
superior or suzerain position. Let us take an_ illustration. 
Supposing that after the Franco-German War, France had signed a 
Convention of Paris, giving Germany control of her foreign re- 
lations, these nations would have been regarded by the world at 
large as having respectively adopted the relationship of suzerain 
and vassal. However, we agree with Mr. Balfour that the thing is 
more important than the name, and if the word suzerain is con- 
sidered offensive by the Republic is it worth insisting upon it so 
long as there is frank and unqualified recognition of Great Britain’s 
veto on treaties? But it is precisely this veto on foreign treaties 
which that born intriguer, Dr. Leyds, resents, and we may expect to 
see the Boer Government repudiating the London Convention if at 
any time Great Britain is deemed to be sufficiently occupied in 
other parts of the world. Mr. Chamberlain has repeatedly and 
explicitly disclaimed any right or intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal. Can any defender of the 
Transvaal affirm that Pretoria has no designs upon Great Britain’s 
prerogatives ? 
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Our correspondent is extremely indignant at the 

Arsirration. Colonial Secretary’s refusal to submit breaches of 
the London Convention’ to arbitration... This is 

termed a “monstrous pretension” and an act of “gross unrighteous- 
ness.” There is always a prima facie case for arbitration, but the 
working of arbitral machinery has been one of the greatest dis- 
appointments to mankind, and a satisfactory award is not easy to 
cite. Ask the Americans what they think of the Behring Sea 
award, or the British their opirion of the Alabama case, or the 
Macmahon verdict on Delagoa Bay. Arbitration has, in a brief 
and active career, greatly aggravated international ill-will, and 
though it continues to be the universal panacea of lawyers, it has 
fallen into disfavour with the mass of mankind. If “an Afri- 
kander” will turn up the discussion that took place in the United 
States on the abortive Arbitration Treaty, he will note the extra- 
ordinary anxiety which was then manifested, lest any national 
interest should be subjected to the wayward arbitrament of a 
foreign umpire. Above all other people, the Americans are asso- 
ciated with the cause of arbitration, but they shrink from risking 
anything they really care about on its behalf, and their action has 
dealt a damaging blow at its prospects. We do not feel that Great 
Britain is called upon to submit alleged breaches of the London 
Convention to a foreign tribunal which would import another 
element of friction into South Africa, but she is called upon to 
interpret that engagement as a statesman and not as a petti- 
fogging attorney. The Colonial Secretary should never “nag” 
at the Transvaal over a technical or trivial breach, and should 
lose no opportunity of convincing the Pretorian Government, if 
it is open to conviction on any subject, that the spirit of the 
Convention is more important than the meré letter, and good 
faith in observing it more welcome than emphatic assevera- 
tion. We are not clear that Great Britain has done all that she 
ought in order to simplify the operation of the London Conven- 
tion which is not an abstruse document. We are, unfortunately, 
unable to continue the controversy with our correspondent, and 
can only express our obligation to him for so frank a statement 
of South African opinion. He complains in one paragraph 
that he has been called an “extreme Afrikander,” but surely 
vindicates that epithet in the next where he states that the 
Uitlander of the Transvaal has no real grievances! Mr. Hofmeyr, 
Sir Henry de Villiers, Mr. Merriman, Mr. Schreiner, and even 
President Kruger have all at different times recognized the Uit- 
lander grievances. We believe, further, that the public opinion of 
the sister Dutch Republic—the Orange Free State—regards the 
perpetuation of present conditions in the Transvaal as a serious 
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political danger, and, by wise legislation, she has made their repro- 
duction within her own borders impossible. 


We refer those who, with our distinguished 
correspondent, suggest that Great Britain and 
Dutch Republics are necessarily antagonistic, to a 
significant and agreeable incident that occurred in the middle of 
April. Owing to the pressure of more sensational matter it has 
hitherto escaped the notice it merits in London, but it has 
evidently created a very favourable impression throughout political 
circles in South Africa, and no more encouraging episode has 
occurred since the Raid. We refer to the visit of Sir Alfred Milner, 
the symbol and mouthpiece of the British sovereignty in South 
Africa, to Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State. 
Such conflicting authorities as The Cape Times (Rhodesian) and 
the Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ News (anti-Rhodesian), 
are agreed as to the importance of this occurrence. ‘The Cape 
Town correspondent of the latter tells us in “Table Mountain 
Topics ” that 


AT 
BLOEMFONTEIN. 


‘* Sir Alfred Milner ought to beimmensely pleased with the reception accorded 
him, as representative of the Queen, by the Government and burghers of the 
Orange Free State at Bloemfontein this week. No welcome could have been more 
hearty or more spontaneous. The capital of the model little Republic was en féte 
in honour of the occasion. The High Commissioner was met at the border by 
prominent officials, and escorted in state to Bloemfontein, where he was welcomed 
by the President, the Mayor, the members of the Volksraad, and the people them- 
selves, who cheered him loudly as he passed. The Union Jack and the flag of the 
Republic, in friendly juxtaposition, were to be found everywhere. The stay of Her 
Majesty’s representative was necessarily short, but into the brief period at disposal 
were crowded a surprising number of functions, both public and private, with the 
inevitable banquet thrown in, It so happened that the opening of the annual 
session of the Volksraad coincided with the date of Sir Alfred’s arrival, and the 
High Commissioner, who attended the opening ceremony, was given a place of 
honour on the dais, being seated on the right hand of the President. The British 
National Anthem was played by the band of the Staats Artillery immediately after 
the ‘ Volksleid ’ of the Free State. The President's official speech or message to 
the Volksraad specially referred to the High Commissioner’s visit, and expressed 
the conviction that the members would join with His Honour in rejoicing over the 
event. Norwas that all. Immediately the necessary formal business had been 
transacted, the Volksraad passed a resolution heartily welcoming Sir Alfred, and 
then adjourned for the day in his honour. More the Free Staters could hardly have 
done.” 


The correspondent proceeds :— 


‘* Now, it is to be hoped that the significance of this magnificent reception of the 
High Commissioner, of this demonstration of an earnest desire for friendship by 
the Free State Boer for England and the British States in South Africa, will not be 
missed, For there is a deep and significant meaning underlying it all, as can easily 
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be seen when we take it in conjunction with the famous anti-capitalist speech of 
President Steyn delivered a short time ago. Then M1, Steyn spoke strongly and 
emphatieally against the baneful influence of capitalism in South African politics, 
and in South African social development ; and his scathing words were obviously 
directed particularly against Cecil Rhodes and the capitalist group—whose rami- 
fications extend throughout Cape Colony, Charterland, and the Transvaal—of 
which Rhodes is the leader and directing spirit. The same President who 
denounced Rhodesism welcomes with outstretched arms the official representative 
of that Power of which Rhodes is held by many to be the unofficial instrument. A 
curious distinction, outwardly. But it was just this distinction which both 
President and people of the Free State sought to emphasize, Mr. Steyn con- 
demned Rhodes and Rhodesism in unmeasured terms, but he declared it ‘an 
honour to the Free State to have in their midst the representative of that mighty 
nation to which Sir Alfred belonged.’ Then, he continued, speaking at the banquet 
in Sir Alfred’s honour, ‘Good fruits must and would arise from such meetings. 
They must get to know one another better, and when that happened it would be 
found that each would find the other not half so bad as he was painted.’ He re- 
gretted Sir Alfred was not making a longer stay, but trusted his sojourn through 
the Free State would bea most enjoyable one.” 


The correspondent we have quoted, who is an 
Tie “REAL” acute observer, and sufficiently sympathetic with 
ENGLAND. : ° ° 

the Dutch to appreciate their standpoint, draws a 

sound distinction between the real and the sham England :— It 
was the real representative of the real England which President 
and burghers delighted in honouring; and it was with him and 
the Government he represented that they so earnestly desired to 
come to a harmonious understanding. This latter desire was 
given earnest expression to in all the speeches delivered by Free 
Staters at the banquet. Mr. Papenfus, the chairman, who is 
Landdrost (President Magistrate) of Bloemfontein, said he ‘was 
sure of the kind feelings of Free Staters towards Sir Alfred 
personally, and they were feelirgs of respect to the Government 
which he so nobly represented in promoting the general welfare of 
the Colonists and States throughout South Africa. It was only by 
personal intercourse between the heads of the diiferent Colonies 
and States that mutual confidence and good relationship could be 
established, and that the questions and differences which unfortun- 
ately might arise could be arranged to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. He hoped Sir Alfred would visit them again in the 
near future’ Again, Mr. Wessels, Chairman of the Volksraad_ 
said he ‘was sorry the High Commissioner’s stay was such a short 
one, as he wished their distinguished visitor to learn more of the 
Boers of the country, the class of people whose fathers trekked 
into the land many years ago. He felt sure that if the high 
personages of Europe knew this class of man better, more con- 
ciliatory dealings would be the result.’ There is no question about 
the temper and the intention of these utterances. They embody 
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an appeal to the British Government and the British people to 
speak to the Boer direct, to view him with the natural eye, and not 
through Rhodes-tinted glass. The Boer’s desire is for friendship, 
and he tells us that the way in which that friendship and mutual 
good understanding can be arrived at is to deal with him directly. 
Rhodesian capitalism is the enemy in South Africa of Boer and 
Britain alike. It stands between the two, and is the cause of all 
the present disastrous discord and paralysing racial animosity. 
Let that appeal be listened to and given effect to, and I am con- 
fident that the bright day for which all of us are hoping and 
waiting shall have dawned on South Africa.” 


Turning to The Cape Times (whose invaluable 
py Fn ny wana weekly edition we would commend as a model to 

other British communities which are, as a rule, 
deplorably deficient in weekly journalism), we find a report of Sir 
Alfred’s Milner’s speech at the Bloemfontein banquet. The High 
Commissioner makes no pretence of oratory, and has a sincere and 
praiseworthy dislike to the sound of his own voice, but he acquitted 
himself with conspicuous skill and sagacity, and struck exactly the 
right note. After a felicitous reference to his reception and the 
possible inconvenience he might have caused, he discussed the 
relations between the Orange Free State and Great Britain :— 
“Well, do not let any remarks I make give you the impression 
that the cordiality of the reception which I have experienced in 
Bloemfontein has by any means surprised me; in fact, I anticipated 
it confidently in view of the excellent relations which exist between 
the Government I have the honour to represent and the Govern- 
ment of this Republic—relations, unclouded in my experience at 
any rate, by a single disparaging element—and not less in view of 
the close relationship, of friendship, and of the common interests 
which unite the inhabitants of British South Africa—whether 
British or Dutch—with the citizens—whether Dutch or English— 
of the Orange Free State.” Sir Alfred Milner spoke of “the dark 
cloud of material distress which has rained on this State, along 
with other portions of South Africa” and he congratulated his 
hearers on possessing “a large national balance,” adding :—“ Well, 
gentlemen, I am of an optimistic turn of mind, and I venture 
to hope that not only for the Orange Free State, but for South 
Africa generally, we may have reason to look forward to more 
prosperous times, and if these more prosperous times come to 
the country, then there can be no doubt that this State will 
participate in them in a very full, and I may also say very 
exceptional measure, and, for many reasons, but especially, 
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perhaps, because of its central position, its considerable natural 
advantages, and if I may be allowed to say so, sir, without the least 
suspicion of wishing to interfere with its internal affairs, on account 
of its good and progressive Government. That is the prospect 
before us. I can assure you that there will be no country in the 
world in which that prosperity of the Orange Free State will be 
regarded with more hearty good will than in those portions of 
South Africa which are under the British Crown.” Sir Alfred 
Milner could have added that the respect for the Orange Free 
State, of which he spoke, extends beyond South Africa, and 
is entertained in Great Britain. It is gratifying that he should 
have made it clear that to work in harmony with that admirable 
Republic is a cardinal object of British policy. 


Unlike the majority of his fellow-countrymen, 
Sir Alfred Milner is an accomplished and indus- 
trious linguist, and he was able to close his speech with a very 
graceful and popular allusion to his Dutch studies. Let us hope 
that his wise advice will be generally accepted by students of 
South African problems :—“ Only one word in conclusion, sir, 
about a purely personal matter. It may appear trivial, and it 
is a subject which often rouses a smile. You have been good 
enough to refer to the fact that I am interested in acquiring a 
working knowledge of the Dutch language. You were far too 
complimentary to me when you said I knew it. I don’t know 
it, but I begin to know something about it, and although it affords 
me great pleasure, I may say it affords me, as well as others, 
occasional amusement to watch my struggles in that direction. 
I regard it as part of my duty, because if I am never able to 
master it sufficiently to speak it with fluency, I shall master it 
sufficiently to understand and have appearance of understanding 
it, and I think it is of the most vital importance that any person 
who affects to deal with South African questions should under- 
stand the Dutch language. I think I should therefore understand, 
and it is not too much to ask that every educated man in this 
sub-continent should understand, both the Dutch and English 
languages. I venture to hope that my efforts in this direction 
may have some small influence in inducing other people to take 
that view, and that if it is worth my while—although I am only 
a sojourner in this country for a few years—to master the Dutch 
language, it may come to be regarded as worth the while of every- 
body who live in this country all their lives to master the languages 
of both the great nations, who are bound to go along side by side 
in South Africa, and upon whose harmony and good understanding 
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of one another the welfare of this sub-continent absolutely 
depends.” 


Newfoundland is not the most important member 
Pdi pe of the British Empire, but she is one of our eleven 

self-governing Colonies, and as the oldest English 
Colony has a special claim upon our sympathy and interest. How 
few of us realize the terrible humiliation that has befallen this 
ancient community, and, if she be not already past praying for, all 
who call themselves Imperialists should exercise what influence 
they can, even at the eleventh hour, to prevent the consummation 
of what we can only regard as a hideous political blunder and a 
shameful political crime. Stripped of all verbiage, Newfoundland 
has been sold by her Executive and Legislature, supported by a 
section of the Press, to a certain Mr. Reid, who is described as “a 
contractor,” though he might be more appropriately designated an 
undertaker. We called attention to the Reid “deal,” or “steal,” 
as it has been termed locally, a couple of months ago, and have a 
special reason for recurring to it now. This odious transaction 
was thus reported by a news agency not unfriendly to the 
undertaker :—“‘ Mr. Reid, the Railway Contractor, has concluded 
an agreement with the Newfoundland Government to take over 
and operate the entire railway system of the Colony for fifty years 
for a subsidy of 2,500 acres (5,000 acres) of land per mile. Mr. 
Reid pays $1,000,000, which, at compound interest, in fifty years, 
amounts to $7,000,000. At the end of that period he will own the 
road. If he fails to fulfil the contract the money and road will be 
forfeited to the Colony. Mr. Reid buys the St. John’s Dry Dock 
for $320,000, and brings his workshops and operates the Dock. 
He also builds a new railway to Topsail, a distance of fifteen (seven) 
miles for $100,000, and a terminus at the Dock. He builds seven 
new steamers, one to ply to Labrador and on the six largest bays of 
Newfoundland, at a subsidy of $90,000 per annum. He takes 
over the Government telegraph lines at a subsidy of $12,000 per 
annum, for six years, when the Anglo-American monopoly expires, 
then to operate free, and give a uniform tariff of 25 cents all 
over the island for ten words. He operates the new coal areas, 
and pays a royalty of ten cents per ton. He builds an electric 
railway in St. John’s for $140,000, and ‘repairs the Whitbourne 
railway for $100,000.’ This offer was to have come before the 
Legislature on Tuesday last, and was expected to pass almost 
unanimously. It is regarded as highly calculated to promote the 
interests of the country, and to give a new impetus to industries 
and land settlement.” It was subsequently announced that the 
Reid Railway Bill had passed the House of Assembly by twenty. 
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six votes to eight, and had been signed by the Governor, after 
some hesitation, while its completion was reported by Mr. Reid’s 
newspaper friends to have caused “ great rejoicings” in Newfound- 
land. We commented upon the news as follows —* But there is 
evidently a small minority which keenly feels the humiliation of 
making a contractor, Czar of Newfoundland, and would regard 
improved material conditions as dearly purchased by political 
enslavement. Those who are familiar with the rule of the 
Standard Oil Company in Pennsylvania must view this new 
departure with profound misgivings.” It must be generally obvious 
that an arrangement which surrenders the railways, telegraph, 
coalfields, etc., of a comparatively poor community to an individual, 
places that community entirely at the monopolist’s mercy. The 
forms of self-government will be preserved, but in practice the 
system will be steadily superseded by a commercial autocracy, 
enjoying power without responsibility. In other words, the State 
comumnits suicide. 


The primary question is, have the people of New- 

ane a THE foundland knowingly sold their birthright for a 
= mess of pottage, or are they the victims of a huge 
political scandal. We have received a private letter from St. 
John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, which states :—* The people 
here are hostile to the contract and are not without hope that the 
Imperial authorities will veto it or send it back for amendment, 
especially to make the contractor make some expenditure for 
settling agriculturists on his millions of acres, which by the 
contract he is not bound to do, and which I happen to know he 
does net intend todo. The contract is simply a political job.” 
Our correspondent fortifies his statement by some extracts from 
the Evening Telegram of St. John’s containing statements which 
“amazing as they are, are strictly true.” They are certainly 
amazing and it may be hoped that they will be carefully investi- 
gated by all who care for the welfare and honour of British 
Colonies. The Evening Tclegram attributes the passage of the 
Reid Bill to a corrupt Legislature, and gives us the genesis of the 
measure :—“ Reid’s railway deal was not made an issue by any 
candidate previously to the general election of October, 1897, nor 
at any other time. There was not one public meeting held to dis- 
cuss it previously to its coming before the Legislature, nor after. 
It was not mentioned in the Speech with which the Governor 
opened Parliament; nor was there a single petition requesting it 
presented. It was not published; the electorate generally knew 
nothing of its details, and only three or four members of the 
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House of Assembly spoke in its favour. It was rushed through 
both branches of the Legislature with a haste unparalleled for its 
indecency, considering the magnitude and far-reaching conse- 
quences of the contract. A false alarm was raised, to wit, that the 
Colony would default in twenty-four hours unless the contractor’s 
million of dollars were accepted to stave off Colonial bankruptcy. 
In the panicky state of feeling thus created, accompanied by an 
equally false glamour of promises of abundance of labour, the 
contract was railroaded through the Legislature before the sober, 
second thought of the public could be brought to bear upon its 
complex, mystifying, ill-advised, monopoly-grinding terms. It is 
an open secret that several members of the Government Party in 
the Lower House and a majority in the Upper Chamber were, in 
their hearts, opposed to the measure, and especially the way it was 
sprung upon the Legislature and the public. In the former, they 
were whipped into line in caucus, chiefly through treason in the 
ranks of the Opposition. In the latter, they were afraid of offend- 
ing the contractor by voting against it; and in both Houses many 
of the members hoped the Governor would not be instructed by 
the Imperial authorities to give it his assent.” 


A further article in the Evening Telegram contains 
Rew I. a scathing indictment of the conduct of those who 
have “sold their country ” and a searching analysis 

of the terms of the contract. Mr. Reid had acquired 


‘‘ millions of acres of farming, mineral and lumber lands, and a railway costing 
$13,000,000 for less than a twelfth of what even the latter cost. That railway was 
undertaken in good faith by the Liberal Party, to make these lands accessible to 
the taxpayers of this colony, so that considerable numbers of the people in the 
congested fishing settlements, might be induced to settle in the interior of the 
country, and thus secure the means of earning a comfortable livelihood denied 
many of them on the seaboard. This statesmanlike dream was about being 
realized. On the completion of the railway this year colonization on an exten- 
sive scale would have been commenced. Now the whole of the lands ten miles 
deep along 640 miles of railway are to be ransacked by the contractor for three 
years—locked up against all settlement or enterprise other than his—and at 
the end of that period he becomes ‘monarch’ almost ‘of all he surveys.’ The 
taxpayers against whom these lands are thus locked up will have to bear the 
annual burthen of $500,000 for the interest to pay the bonds which the contractor 
secured for building the railway. Not satisfied with his bonds and two and a half 
millions of acres for ‘operating the road,’ he now owns the whole system and 
other millions of acres along the 640 miles. Portentously he plumes his vulture- 
like wings over the prostrate form of Terra Nova, and aims at becoming the 
greatest monopolist and land-grabber on earth. Like an octopus, he grasps at 
millions of acres—coal mines, pulp mills, dry docks, telegraphs, steamers, parcel 
post, carrying trade, flour trade and mails. Not the Czar of all the Russias, com- 


paratively speaking, attempts to usurp so much power as our Czar would usurp 
over all the island of Newfoundland,” 
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The writer concludes with a spirited vindication of the people of 
Newfoundland, and demands that they be dissociated from a trans- 
action which was effected behind their backs by a handful of 
politicians :— 


** Let not the blame for this wrong be placed upon the people of Newfoundland. 
We appeal to the British Press to set us right in this matter. We do not want to 
be regarded as a ‘ scandal to Constitutional Governments,’ or to be held up to the 
scorn of lovers of free institutions. Not only a ‘small minority,’ but the great 
majority of the people of Newfoundland feel keenly the degradation of being 
bound to the feet of a grasping monopolist. It was not the natives but an alien 
Government that sold our country in the Black Winter of 98. In one of those 
periodic political changes which are apt to take place anywhere in depressed 
times, a number of those who actually, by over-speculating and reckless bank 
management brought it about, got temporary control of our public affairs. The 
Railway, Progressive, or really National Party, were defeated in 1897, after a term 
of eight years, before their policy was fully matured, by an anti-Railway, anti- 
Progressive, alien Party. With a few honourable exceptions they are somewhat 
similar to what is known in Japanese politics as a ‘ Soshi,’ described as a most 
adjustable animal, who frequently assumes to have principles of a loose kind, 
but who is only a poor ruffian who can be engaged to do almost anything for 
money.” 


The Evening Telegram not unnaturally raises a 

An AprEAL, very grave constitutional question in reference to 
the Reid scandal :—“If this or any other similar 

class of politicians happen to get control of the public affairs of a 
colony for a term, the Imperial veto upon their acts is an 
absolutely necessary check. If they have power to bind a colony 
by their legislation to barter away the rights of a people for 
generations, of what earthly use is the Imperial veto if not 
exercised to prevent infamy such as this?” It is, perhaps, natural 
that such a question should be asked, but is it reasonable to expect 
a satisfactory answer? We think there are some grounds for 
believing that a gross political miscarriage has occurred, and we 
readily grant that the Reid deal is a political disaster for the 
colony. At the same time, Newfoundland enjoys the privileges and 
responsibilities of self-government, and if there is one lesson above 
all others which has come home to the Colonial Office in recent 
years, it is the unwisdom of interfering in the internal affairs of a 
self-governing colony. So long as the people of Newfoundland 
elect to retain their present political status they must necessarily 
be bound by the action of those they return to power, and any 
Imperial interference with the policy of the local Executive and 
Legislature would be keenly resented by influential sections of 
public opinion, and might lead to the gravest complications, 
Where it exists the principle of self-government must be allowed 
free operation, for interference in one colony would be regarded as 
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a menace by all the others. This is one of a hundred reasons why 
the course suggested by the Evening Telegram cannot be pursued 
by the Imperial Government. The only contingency in which the 
Imperial veto could be successfully invoked would be on the 
hypothesis that the people of Newfoundland desired to revert to the 
position of a Crown Colony, but of such a desire there is no 
evidence, and it raises a fresh and exceedingly complicated question 
which we are not disposed to discuss here. We should have 
supposed it to be less humiliating to become a Crown Colony than 
a contractor's colony, but we have no means of enforcing our view 
upon Newfoundland, whose political funeral we witness with pro- 
found sorrow. 


News of native risings came from Sierra Leone 

SrerRA LEONE. jn the early days of May which, though ugly, 
was hardly unexpected by those who had 

watched the recent development of unrest. The chief cause 
of the present outbreak, in the opinion of all the experts, is 
the imposition of a hut tax of five shillings a year upon 
the native population, who, not having been broken into the 
beauties of direct taxation, conceived the idea that their pro- 
perty was to be confiscated by the White Government. “They 
ought to have known better,” say the officials, “ for the hut tax is 
as convenient a way of raising revenue in Sierra Leone as the 
income tax in England. We do not rebel at the latter, why should 
the natives resent the former. They pay no other direct taxes, 
and they will hardly feel the new duty. Remember, too, that the 
present Governor, Sir F. Cardew, is fresh from South Africa, 
whence he has brought the idea of a hut tax, which has been 
successfully imposed on the Zulus.” The obvious answer to this 
specious reasoning is, that because a tax is a success in one part of 
Africa, it is no reason for transplanting it to another, where the 
conditions are entirely different, and a cast-iron administration 
that is incapable of recognizing such differences, is bound to come 
to grief. The hut tax in Zululand was levied on a nation that the 
British had mastered in war, but in Sierra Leone we are dealing with 
an unconquered people, and the fact that everyone who knows any- 
thing about the country predicted trouble if the Zulu experiment 
were attempted, should have caused the authorities to hesitate. 
However, the Governor declined to hesitate, and the inevitable 
trouble has occurred. Let us, at any rate, hope that the Imperial 
Government will veto the extension of this impost to other parts of 
West Africa, otherwise we shall have a series of Sierra Leones on 
our hands. Desultory warfare has been waged in that Colony 
throughout the month of May, and though no full or clear record 
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of the fighting has yet appeared, there can be little doubt as to 
the loss of valuable lives. It should be recognized that the home 
protest against the hut tax does not come from ignorant and 
hystericai cockneys, but from such authorities as Miss Kingsley, 
who knows West Africa, and understands the natives very much 
better than anyone else. It is admitted that if Great Britain 
means business we can enforce this tax, but the cost of collection 
in money and lives would be enormous, while permanent damage 
would be inflicted upon British trade. We are convinced that 
Mr. Chamberlain will act with practical sagacity. 
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A Remonstrance, 


South Africa, 
April 22nd, 1898. 
To tHE Epiror or “THe Nationat Review.” 
Sir, 

In your notes entitled “A Colonial Chronicle, which appeared in 
your current number (p. 305) it is stated that the Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal (Mr. Kotze) was supported in his view by all his brethren on 
the Bench and the Chief Justice of the Orange Free State. As a historical 
fact, you are mistaken in your assertion that the Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal was so supported by his brethren ; the majority, I believe, dis- 
sented, and still dissent, from his view. That is a matter I touch upon 
merely for the sake of historical accuracy. You also misunderstand the 
avowed position of the Chief Justice of the Orange Free State, which has 
been merely this: That in all countries where a rigid written Constitution 
exists as well as a republican form of government, and where judicial 
functions have been entrusted exclusively to the courts of law, the test- 
ing-right must necessarily exist. (Cf. Bryce, American Commonwealth, 
chap. 23.) But it is a moot point whether, and in how far, the Constitution 
of the Transvaal has to be regarded as arigid one. A great deal may be said 
on both sides ; and Mr. de Villiers (the Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
State) has certainly advanced several reasons for considering it a rigid one, 
whilst at the same time admitting that the matter is not free from diffi- 
culty. He has never gone beyond this, though he has expressed the view 
that the Transvaal Constitution should be so amended that the judges shall 
have the testing-right ; but naturally there is a difference between what is 
and what ought to be. 

It may interest you to know that in South Africa we take a very differ- 
ent view of the suzerainty question from that which you have adopted. 

Suzerainty, I take it, comprises the sum of a number of relations of a 
superior power to an inferior. Supposing that Article IV. of the London 
Convention (which really amounts to nothing more than this: That if the 
Transvaal enter into treaties or engagements with foreign powers that are 
detrimental to the interests of England, the latter country should have the 
right to object) constituted one of such relations—which is not necessarily 
the case and in this instance may be absolutely denied—then still all the 
other relations are yet wanting. Admit the existence of a suzerainty and 
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England would have the right to exercise all the powers which are com- 
prised under that term. Mr. Chamberlain holds, or pretends to hold, that 
under the London Convention he has the right to refuse to go to.arbitra- 
tion with the Transvaal on alleged, or rather pretended, breaches of the 
Convention. Nothing more scandalous has, perhaps, ever happened in 
the history of South Africa, than this monstrous pretension of his. It 
would take too long to show how utterly untenable Mr. Chamberlain’s 
contentions are, especially after having twice agreed to submitting certain 
questions to arbitration. The injustice, the gross unrighteousness, of the 
position thus taken up by him, will never be forgotten in South Africa, unless 
a different policy be adopted before it is too late. 

. I have been called an “extreme Afrikander.” My own view is that 
tight and justice, truth and honour, are matters of higher consequence 
than any mere questions of race, or country, or nationality. I side with 
England where England is right ; I side against her when she is wrong. 
‘“‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation” is my belief; if that be the creed of 
the “ extreme Africander,” I am proud to be such. 

At the risk of being considered very lengthy in my communication, and 
of that communication being left unread, I may say that the wise policy 
for England to follow would be: do justice. to and trust the Republics. 
The fiction of “ German intrigues” in South Africa has been so long ex- 
ploded that the policy initiated when that fiction was still in full vigour 
in England (as so many other fictions still are at this moment) may be 
safely abandoned. The policy stated at Port Elizabeth a short while ago 
by General Joubert, as representing the Transvaal, would then very 
speedily come into operation. It was this: that all the States and 
Colonies, under their respective flags, should, primarily, enter into a defen- 
sive bond against all enemies, and thus offer combined resistance should 
England ever go to war with any foreign Power. The artillery forces in 
both Republics are excellently equipped and drilled ; and the burgher 
forces are by no means to be despised in warfare. The Jingoes are under 
the impression that England is invincible and invulnerable. Let us 
piously hope it is! But is it absolutely sure that England will never be 
obliged during time of war to withdraw her forces from South Africa ? 
What folly, then, to persist in a policy of annoyance and irritation and in- 
justice, when the Republics are only too willing to work in peace and 
harmony with the Colonies, under the hegemony of England. 

A writer, on page 229 of your current number, shows the absurd non- 
sense which is retailed in England about the Transvaal. Here in South 
Africa we ask ourselves : What really have the so-called Uitlanders to com- 
plain of in the Transvaal? The sentimental grievance of the franchise ? 


But any Uitlander may obtain the franchise after fifteen years’ residence, 
if he will take the initial step towards naturalization by having himself 
enregistered. Although there is every reason to believe that this term 
will under certain conditions (to which I shall partly again refer) be 
materially reduced in time, yet how many have taken that initial step? 
Hardly any. One of these conditions, to which I may as well refer at 
once, is that England shall withdraw her suzerainty claim, and anything 
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looking like it. The reason is obvious. The Republics cannot allow a dual 
allegiance. They claim to havea right to exact from foreigners the same 
conditions that the United States require from them. One reads a great 
deal about the love of Englishmen for fair-play, but really when one 
comes to consider this matter it would appear that there is, as a rule, an 
entire absence on their part of the very least vestige of a sense of fair-play. 
I have long since come to the conclusion that it is absolutely useless and 
hopeless to discuss this matter with the generality of Englishmen; I 
shall, therefore, not go into further detail. 

In the rest, Englishmen come from England, where they are heavily 
taxed, to a country where there is hardly any taxation. The mining 
industry (the “‘ pampered industry” many here call it) exists under con- 
ditions, I am told, more favourable than in any other part of the world. 
Practically, Englishmen enjoy every liberty in the Transvaal that they 
do in England. Johannesburg is now in a depressed condition (a con- 
dition which was always foretold by those who had watched the results of 
over-trading, over-booming, and excessive Company-promoting in other 
parts of the world), and now the Transvaal Government is blamed! The 
conditions existing now are not less favourable than they were two or 
three years ago when the Rand was booming ; and some of the mines are 
paying 100, 150, and 200 per cent. per annum and more. As matter of 
“fair-play,” why are not, Rhodesian conditions attacked ? 

However, I have been led away from writing a few lines, to correct your 
misinformation, to a somewhat long-winded discourse on affairs in South 
Africa in general, for which I have to apologize. 


I beg to subscribe myself, 
Your obedient servant, 


An AFRIKANDER, 
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